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The Story of Ivory Soap 


(3) FRAMING 


Our story in last month's 
issue brought us to the point 
where the “‘crutchers’’ had given 
to Ivory Soap its familiar, 
smooth, uniform appearance. 
The next operation is commer- 
cially known as “framing.”’ 

Through the bottom of the 
crutcher Ivory Soap, now of a 
creamy consistency, is emptied 
into ‘‘frames’’—large, oblong, 
open-topped boxes on wheels. 

The frames are rolled into 
storage rooms where they stand 
until the soap they contain has 
completely cooled and solidified. 
The visitor to the storage room 
is invariably impressed with the 
countless rows of these immense 
Ivory Soap cakes, each weighing 


approximately 1,000 pounds. 
Ivory’s extreme purity is safe- 
guarded here, as in every other 
operation, by keeping the storage 
rooms as immaculate as a modern 
kitchen. 


For convenience, the sides of 
the frames are made detachable. 
These are now removed and the 
soap stands exposed to the air 
until it has aged sufficiently to 
permit cutting into cakes of the 
ordinary commercial or domestic 
size. 


A description of the ingenious 
machines which transform these 
huge cakes into domestic sized 
cakes of Ivory will appear on this 
page next month. 


Procter & Gamble 
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The Ptoblems Which Modern Trade 
Unionism Confronts 


By Wriu1am GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 
An Address before the Harvard Union, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
Friday, March 20, 1925 

N EMBRACING this opportunity and in enjoying this rare privilege of 
addressing you, I am profoundly impressed with the task which I have 
assumed and the obligation I am called upon to discharge. This is a 
historic city with a background created by those who, for years and years, 
have here been engaged in academic training and teaching. Harvard Uni- 
versity, with its record of educational achievements, an instrumentality of 
culture, refinement and knowledge, has, with a fixed purpose to find and know 
the truth, made most diligent research in the field of social and political 
economy. Its traditional past has added luster to its glory and fame as an 
American institution of teaching and learning. So, upon this stage, with its 
inspiring setting and before this illustrious audience, I come to play my 
small part in the great human drama, to speak to you, to bring hither my 
message of trade union philosophy and trade union creed. With a keen sense 
of responsibility and appreciating most fully my task, I am inspired by the 
consciousness that I have been invited here by the representatives of a group 
of liberal-minded, sympathetic Harvard people who have created an atmos- 
phere most favorable to a broad, comprehensive, tolerant study of present- 
day social and industrial problems. Having these circumstances .in mind, 
and as a result of the deep impressions to which I have referred I have chosen 
as my theme “Modern Trade Unionism.” I regard this as a subject most 

appropriate for this occasion. 
In the domain of industry and industrial endeavor there are numerous 
factors which play a part in the plan of commodity production and distribu- 


tion. Some of these are inconsequential, some important, and some indis- 
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pensable. The outstanding and primary factors in all industrial enterprise 
are capital and labor. Both are essential in industry and each is dependent 
upon the other. Between them there is an interdependence so fixed and 
irrevocable as to make complete success attainable only through under- 
standing and cooperation. If there might or could exist between these two 
prime factors a proper regard for the functional exercise of each, within their 
recognized spheres of jurisdiction, then the age-long conflict between these 
two forces would be terminated. This would be a most happy and desirable 
accomplishment for with understanding, good-will, and cooperation estab- 
lished between these basic, indispensable factors in industry all other elements 
could be developed and utilized to the highest point of efficiency. 

It is to these problems of industrial cooperation and understanding that 
modern trade unionism is addressing itself. We do not believe our common 
problems are impossible of solution nor do we believe the obstacles to be met 
are insurmountable. As evidence of our faith we refuse to accept the oft- 
expounded theory that the differences between capital and labor, between 
employer and employes, are irreconciliable. The conflicts which arise in 
industry and which in many instances become bitter and violent are directly 
traceable to a flagrant disregard or denial of the common rights of either 
employers or employes. Invariably it arises out of an attempt to substitute 
tyranny for justice, autocracy for democracy, and secretiveness and dictation 
for frankness and mutuality in industrial relationships. To accept the doc- 
trine that the establishment of right relationship between employers and 
employes is impossible of attainment means that justice and righteousness 
have been dethroned and that instead of refinement through education and 
the development of a keen sense of justice and intellect we still recognize 
the law of the primitive, the rule of force, where only might makes right. 
I do not mean by this that the time will come when there will be no contro- 
versy between employers and employes over what constitutes a just and 
equitable division of the wealth which their joint efforts create. Such a 
difference of opinion manifests itself in all forms of human activity where men 
barter, buy, and sell. Understanding and agreement upon this controversial 
subject can with few exceptions be reached through the process of collective 
bargaining. Particularly is this true where both sides approach consideration 
of the disputed question with patience, frankness, and a spirit of justice and 
fair-dealing, as between man and man. It is not disagreement over wages 
which causes the most bitter industrial conflicts. It is the denial of the 
workers’ right to organize and to bargain collectviely which causes strife, 
strikes, and, in some instances, industrial warfare. Where the right of the 
workers to organize is conceded and collective bargaining is practiced the 
possibilities of strikes are minimized, but where the exercise of this right is 
denied and the workers are not permitted to act collectively or speak col- 
lectively, through their chosen representatives, a spirit of revolt manifests 
itself and the resort to strikes becomes increasingly probable. 

The assurance of complete success through the medium of collective 
bargaining must be predicated upon a mutuality of interest in industry. A 
positive understanding must be reached providing for a proper regard and a 
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just recognition of the rights of all concerned. Inasmuch as collective 
bargaining is based and founded upon group action, the union of the workers 
must be unreservedly recognized. In similar fashion the right of employers 
to control, direct, and manage industry and to receive a fair return upon 
invested capital must be willingly conceded. A spirit and purpose to follow 
the right and to do the right, to take no unfair advantage, to practice no 
trickery or deceit, to neither threaten nor coerce, should govern the repre- 
sentatives of employers and employes in all wage negotiations and con- 
ferences. Through such reciprocal relationship the common problems of 
industry can be solved, efficiency in service promoted, and economies in 
production introduced. The practical operation of such a plan of under- 
standing must necessarily be based upon the presumption that employers 
and employes are no longer inspired by hate, malice, and enmity toward each 
other. Instead, the antagonistic and hostile attitude, so characteristic of 
the old order in industry, must be supplanted by a friendly relationship 
and a sense of obligation and responsibility. This is the newer concept of 
Modern Trade Unionism. In expounding this philosophy I am conscious 
of the fact that there are employers of labor (so-called captains of industry) 
and workers in industry (so-called members of the proletariat) who take 
sharp issue with the views here expressed and the conclusions reached. That 
is to be expected. It is both logical and natural. 

While the employers and employes represented in these two groups are 
as far apart as the poles upon practically all questions peculiar to modern 
industry, they are united in their opposition to collective bargaining. They 
do not believe in it and see no virtue in it. The employers in this group 
are opposed to collective bargaining because they believe that ownership in 
industry is supreme, superseding all other rights, and that this is the only 
authority recognizable in industry. ‘The discarded rule of master and servant 
is still a part of their creed. They refuse to recognize the relationship of 
employer and employe. The workers who constitute this other group are 
opposed to collective bargaining because they assert it means wage slavery. 
They do not believe in wage contracts or wage-scale regulations. They 
preach class war and class struggle. They are opposed to the existing social 
order, to what they term “capitalism,’’ and pretend to look forward to the 
time when capitalism will be destroyed and the rule of the proletariat will be 
substituted in its place. They believe that any improvement in wages and 
working conditions which comes to the workers through the medium of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining prevents the final triumph of the pro- 
letariat and the early realization of their predicted millenium. The enjoy- 
ment of high wages and humane conditions of employment by the workers is 
regarded by this second group as an obstacle in the way of progress while 
poverty and suffering are looked upon as stepping stones to success. Obvi- 
ously modern trade unionism is opposed to these two extremes and of neces- 
sity is forced to contend against the vigorous opposition which emanates from 
these groups. Confronted by hostile employers and the workers’ revolu- 
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tionary group, trade unionism is pursuing its own policy, fighting for public 
acceptance of its creed and philosophy. 

The best answer which can be made to those who challenge the work- 
ability of collective bargaining is the fact that it has been working success- 
fully in many industries and in many fields of employment. Cooperation, 
understanding and friendly relationships have been established between 
' employers and employes through the medium of collective bargaining. The 
success which has come through the establishment of such industrial rela- 
tionships is a complete answer to those who assert that no harmony or recon- 
ciliation is possible between capital and labor. 

For the purpose of making comparison between the experiences of early 
trade unionism and modern trade unionism it becomes necessary to dwell 
for a short time upon the origin, development and growth of the trade union 
idea. We all know from a study of history the progress of the working people 
from the stage of barbarism to that of slavery, serfdom, and later to individual 
freedom. In the early days of human history the wants of the masses were 
few and simple. Acquisition of food and shelter satisfied the human instinct 
and practically all personal needs. Each-community depended upon its 
productive ability to supply the meager demand for the necessities of life. 
There was very little transportation of foodstuffs and manufacturing was 
practically unknown. Through conquest and acquisition the strong over- 
powered the weak and made slaves of the people. Those who were made 
slaves and serfs were compelled, through forced labor, to work for their mas- 
ters and lords upon such terms and conditions as the owners and lords fixed 
for them. 

In the development of civilization the use of tools grew and multiplied. 
Later the use of steam revolutionized the whole industrial system and manu- 
facturing enterprises were formed and undertaken in all civilized countries. 
With these changes in civilization came a change in the mode of living. 
Towns and cities were built and this necessitated the building of highways 
and railroads so that foodstuffs could be brought from the agricultural sec- 
tions to the cities, travel could be facilitated, and manufactured products 
carried into the fields of commerce. All of these changes took place with 
surprising rapidity practically revolutionizing the existing social and industrial 
order. 

The human element played a very important part in the transition. 
The workers were brought together in groups upon the railroads, in the 
manufacturing plants and in the mines. They became the users of the tools, 
the operators of the engines and machines. Naturally the question of wages 
and conditions of employment became a subject of vital interest to both 
employers and employes. Differences of opinion arose as to what the wage 
schedule should be and what constituted tolerable conditions of employment. 
Out of the differences which arose between employers and employes grew the 
organization of workers. In the beginning it was crude, simple and of little 
influence. The first organizations of the workers were called Guilds and their 
members were both skilled and semi-skilled artisans. As this form of organi- 
zation increased, both in numbers and influence, much opposition was en- 
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countered. This opposition became so great that they were classed as 
revolutionary and against the public interest. Legislation was passed making 
strikes illegal and the relationship between the employers and employes that 
of master and servant. From that day to this the struggle for human liberty 
and industrial freedom has been directed against the legslative restraints and 
limitations which have been imposed upon the activities of the workers in the 
formation and growth of their trade unions. The whole process has been 
slow and tedious. Whatever success has come in the work of organization 
and in the benefits and blessings which have come through organization to 
the men and women who toil has all been achieved as a result of the exercise 
of great effort, intense suffering, much sacrificing, and the expenditure of 
huge sums of money. 

It is clear to all who have studied the history of this great social and 
economic development that trade unionism is not a discovery or a formula. 
It grew and evolved slowly out of the needs of human experience. In the 
beginning when unions were first formed their primary purpose was to defend 
the workers against wage reductions and unfair treatment. They were 
regarded almost solely as defensive measures for defensive purposes only. 
It seemed that the thought uppermost in the minds of the workers was the 
maintenance of what had been secured by them in the way of wages and 
working conditions. The methods employed in those days could be char- 
acterized as dominantly militant. The rule of force and might seemed to 
guide and influence the thoughts and actions of the workers. Concessions 
granted to workers by employers were usually forced through the medium 
of industrial warfare. There was little attention given to the thought or 
suggestion of conference, understanding, and reasoning between employers 
and employes. The thought of fight to win, of force and brutality seemed to 
inspire both employers and employes in their industrial relationships. 

From such crude and primitive beginnings trade unionism and organized 
labor has grown into the place which, with increasing influence, it occupies 
in our social and industrial life today. During the formative period organized 
labor relied almost solely upon its economic strength, while today it places 
immeasurable value upon the convincing power of logic, facts, and the righte- 
ousness of its cause. More and more organized labor is coming to believe 
that its best interests are promoted through concord rather than by conflict. 
It prefers the conference table to the strike field. 

Trade unionism has kept pace with the progress which has been made in 
industry. It has emerged from its primitive state into a modern institution, 
grappling with modern problems in a modern way. It is resolutely facing the 
task of seeking and finding a remedy for existing industrial ills. In doing so 
organized labor is not committed to any dogma or to any inflexible rule. 
It shapes its policies in accordance with experience and the circumstances 
which it is called upon to meet. While the exercise of the right to bargain 
collectively, to use its economic strength, when such action is justifiable, is 
considered to be fundamental, it follows a policy of elasticity in its executive 
and administrative work. 

Organized labor recognizes and appreciates the value and importance of 
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education. It believes that the workers can advance their economic and 
social interest through education and knowledge. The workers believe fully 
that the future of the trade union movement is very largely conditioned upon 
the effectiveness with which we link up educational opportunities with trade 
union undertakings. The trade unions were truly pioneers in demanding 
free public schools so that there might be equal educational opportunities. 
Along with the adoption of the free public school institution labor is advo- 
cating a constant widening of the service rendered by the public schools. 
Culture should not be the heritage of any limited group. All should be 
enabled to make their life experiences opportunities for culture. The state- 
ment made by Lord Haldane that ‘‘class division in knowledge goes deeper 
than any other class division” is profoundly significant. 

In addition to advocating free public schools, organized labor has always 
favored compulsory school attendance laws and anti-child-labor regulations. 
In addition, organized labor is deeply concerned in the quality and method 
of teaching. Holding that democratic institutions place upon all the obliga- 
tion to participate intelligently in public business the American 
Federation of Labor has established a permanent committee on education 
for the purpose of carrying into effect labor’s educational program. This 
committee is promoting the establishment of local cooperating committees 
on education by every Central Labor Union, so that the educational needs 
of the children of wage earners may be systematically presented to the school 
authorities. The plan of work suggested to these committees contains the 
following recommendations: Labor representation on school boards and on 
boards of directors of public libraries, so that the wage earners of the country 
may be in a position to help secure more adequate appropriations to school 
buildings, teachers’ salaries, and library upkeep and administration. These 
local committees are also charged with responsibility for promoting adult 
education for wage earners in cooperation with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau and securing the cooperation of the local library in plans for adult 
education. 

In the year 1919 the American Federation of Labor first began organ- 
izing for educational service. This joint undertaking of learning and labor 
has since been made the official agency of the American Federation of Labor 
for its work in the field of adult education. The Bureau promotes the 
organization of study classes for workers, plans for the development of study 
guides and aids, as well as the preparation of a workers’ book-shelf, which 
contains volumes adopted to the needs of the group. Certainly we can 
visualize the significance of this educational development. Through educa- 
tion which will bring wisdom to the formulation of the institutions of the 
future, Labor seeks deliverance from the limitations of existing conditions. 
This does not mean that Labor will suddenly discard its militant tactics and 
traditions. Until employers and management are better educated, Labor 
will be forced to maintain defensive and aggressive policies. 

We believe that the only way to assure our civilization a culture instinct 
with life is to make the work process an agency for educating the worker. 
Whether that work process be making pottery, managing a steel plant, or 
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operating a power loom, it is in the day’s work that the human agent shows 
most clearly what manner of man he is and finds opportunity for growth. 
If he brings to his work an attitude of mind that is inquiring, resourceful, 
constructive, he increases his service many fold. When trade unions have 
established certain fundamental rights which assure industrial justice, and 
the channels through which mutual problems may be discussed and con- 
sidered, there is created an opportunity for this higher kind of workmanship. 
If the whole industrial situation stimulates initiative and therefore workman- 
ship educational possibilities are quickened. Industrial development of that 
character will purge our civilization of the blight of commercialism and low 
ideals. The trade union movement is making its contribution to that end 
and can accomplish much more when management offers understanding 
cooperation. 

The trade union movement has been passing through that period when 
physical controversies and the tactics of force were most effective; it is now 
in a period when its leaders must seek the conference room, and there, by 
exposition and demonstration, convince conferees of the justice and wisdom 
of Labor’s position. In such service Labor is finding a special need for trained 
representatives and effective information. 

The new idea of joint responsibility in approaching the solution of 
industrial problems on the part of the employers, management, and employes 
is being tried in various lines of industry. As a result of the Shopmen’s 
strike in 1922 the management and employers of the B. & O. Railroad have 
been working together in a constructive way and with what seems to be most 
successful results. A simple preamble which was incorporated in the agree- 
ment between the B. & O. Railroad and the Shopmen’s Unions, following a 
settlement of the strike, reads as follows: 

The welfare of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and its employes is dependent 

on the service which the railroad renders the public. Improvements in this service 
and economies in operating and maintenance expenses result chiefly from willing co- 
operation between the railroad management and the voluntary organizations of its 
employes. When the groups responsible for better service and greater efficiency share 
fairly in the benefits which follow their joint efforts, improvements in the conduct of 
the railroad are greatly encouraged. The parties to this agreement recognize the fore- 
going principles and agree to be governed by them in their relations. 

Under this preamble a cooperative committee was established con- 
sisting of one man from each shop craft and a like number of supervisors 
who meet once a week to consider constructive suggestions and shop 
betterment. Consideration of grievances is entirely divorced from the 
cooperative work. The unions through whose intiative the development 
began have retained their own engineer. The first problems taken up had to 
do with planning and routing systems in order to coordinate work between 
gangs and departments. The tool situation and adequate provisions for 
tool rooms were also among the early problems. After adjustments were  ,.. 
made in such matters the cooperative committee was then ready to study” 
stabilization of employment. During a period of less than eight months 
more than 3,800 suggestions out of 5,272 considered in the meetings of the 
cooperative committee were put into effect and are now part of the standard 


*& 
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practice of the B. & O. Because this cooperative relationship has brought 
about practical understanding and good-will, as well as great economies in 
repairs on the B. & O., the development has been extended to the mainte- 
nance of way and operation departments. Cooperative agreements have 
since been signed with the Canadian National Railroad and the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad. 

In these and in various other ways the organizations of labor are adjusting 
themselves to the marked changes which have come through education and 
the modernization of industry. The union of the workers is not standing 
still. It is consolidating the gains of the past and pressing courageously 
along the highway of progress. The union itself is an elemental response to 
the human instinct for group action in dealing with group problems. Daily 
work in industry is now a collective undertaking. The union expresses the 
workmen’s unsatisfied desire for self-betterment in all of the phases that 
desire may find expression. No substitute can hope to replace the union, 
for it has the intrinsic right to existence which comes from service rendered 
to fit changing stages of development. Many wage earners have had dreams 
of ownership in industry, but even so, we all know that whatever the owner- 
ship, private, governmental, or employe, the vital problem for us is the terms 
and relations we have with management. To deal with this problem, Labor 
must always have its voluntary organizations directed and managed by itself. 

Working men and women are no longer mere fixtures in industry, but 
instead, are intelligent, understanding human beings with a concept of life 
which emphasizes the cultural and spiritual rather than the material. We 
want to make it possible for the workers to acquire and enjoy more of culture, 
refinement, and education. Through this process they will better under- 
stand industry, their work, and thus raise the standard of efficiency and 
service. These announced purposes and policies possess merit and virtue 
and§we feel justified in soliciting your sympathetic interest, your approval 
and support. 





In Memoriam 
By C. F. Quinn 

Shall we not hold him—tho he fell not on the field— 
A hero of battles, who knew not the word, “‘yield’’? 
Marked are his victories within Industry’s walls, 
“Union,” the joy-word that is heard in its halls. 
Each year grew the army, bolder campaigns were fought, 
Lasting gains to the workers, the major part brought. 


Grand was his triumph o’er Humanity’s greed. 

Of his crop of successes, good judgment, the seed. 

More worthy of honor than the greatest of “Great.” 
Preaching widely to text: ‘Organize! Federate!’’ 
Earnest in combat, but of vindictiveness, none. 

Rests he now from his labor, the “laurel” is won. 

Say the millions he served: “Brave soldier, well done!’’ 





Giant Power Report 


HE Giant Power Report transmitted to the Pennsylvania General 

Assembly is an illuminating presentation of most important problems. 

We are confronted with the need of formulating national and local 

policies with regard to situations whose implications we can not yet fully 

grasp. What we know of the industrial revolution which followed the use 

of mechanical power in industry prepares us only in an inadequate fashion 
to visualize the consequences of the White Revolution. 

Wide-spread use of electric power is already a striking characteristic 
of the United States. It is a fundamental character in quantity production 
which gives us our great material wealth. How rapidly the use of electric 
power is increasing is indicated by the following data. 

In 1920 the United States generated and distributed 49,802,000,000 kw-hr 

“all other countries ws Hy 7 11,094,300,000 “ 


“ 1923 the United States = ot “ 50,887,203,000 “ 
i 1924 “ee sé “ “ i “ 53,937,400,000 o 


With the development of the technique for long distance transmission 
of high voltages, comes the linking up of generating stations into giant 
power and super-power systems which are destined to comprehend the 
whole country. 

The Giant Power Report is a reconnaissance not a completed survey— 
an attempt to outline the problem so as to disclose the basis for policy 
formulation. As the director, Morris L. Cooke reports: 


Too frequently heretofore society has drifted into a new set of conditions rather than 
followed a studied route. In this instance it can be predicted with a fair degree of 
certainty as to just how the electricity during the next two or three decades can be 
made to minister to the needs of the social order. For the commonwealth and its 
people to realize actually on the opportunity will require far-sighted planning. Fortu- 
nately, the margins of profit—present and prospective—are such as make it possible 
for the electrical industry to adjust itself to any public program without any diminution 
in prosperity. The development of any ultimately satisfactory plan will require the 
combined effort and clear thinking of the State and the industry and our people generally. 


The first big issue is regulation either by federal or state governments: 


The system of regulation whether administrated by the Federal or state authority 
represents a compromise between the waste and disorder inherent in the former com- 
petitive operation of these properties on the one hand and complete public ownership 
and operation on the other. The problem of the control of a consolidated and inte- 
grated electric industry will promptly test the adequacy of regulation. If the industry 
should for any reason get beyond the reach of effective regulation any discussion of a 
technical development in the public interest becomes well nigh futile. Hence, the 
insistence with which this phase has been discussed. State and nation have faced 
few questions more momentous. 


There is in the public mind a tendency to identify super power with 
hydro electric. Upon this point the report says: 

In the public mind plentiful power means power derived from falling waters. This 

is not and can not be the case in the Northeast section of the United States where only 


about 20 per cent of the power used at present is derived from water. This percentage 


is never likely to rise above 25 per cent and as the total volume of electrical energy 
(233) 
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increases the portion derived from water will become less and less of a factor. In 
Pennsylvania only 11 per cent of the present installed capacity is water power. 

As a rule in the Eastern section of the United States water power is not cheaper 
than power developed from coal. There is unusual water power such as afforded by 
the great drop and volume of the Niagara River which makes possible an exceptionally 
low cost. But as time goes on it will become more'and more apparent that our chief 
reliance for cheap and plentiful power will lie in learning to use coal economically. 


A significant tendency is pointed out in that all large generating plants 
recently constructed have been financed independently of the public utility 
with which they are associated. 

Thus within the industry itself forces are at work tending to separate the generation 
of current from the business of distributing it to the users. Distribution is recognized 
as having “‘service’” features and is necessarily attached to a given territory and there- 
fore local in character. Philip Cabot with a long time experience in utility operating 
in New England advocates not only the separation of distribution from generation 
and transmission but retaining it in the hands of people residing in the district served. 
Even though the promoters and operators of electric public utilities are outspokenly 
opposed to public ownership quite a few of the leaders of the industry have come 
to see no objection to the use of public credit in the building of generating equipment 
at water power sites such as Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam and on the St. Lawrence River. 
This is not only on account of the great size of such projects but because the major 
expenditures must be made before an adequate road has been built up. 


The report stresses the importance of mine-mouth power stations, by- 
product recoveries, and railroad electrifications. High power transmission 
eliminates many of the conditions that resulted in the trend of population 
toward the cities and the massing of industrial centers. 

Of profound significance is the statement on rural electrification fore- 
shadowing far-reaching changes significant also to industry and the labor 
movement. 

The report is an important document for the labor movement because 
of its industrial and social implications. The general purpose of the outline 
survey is a “study of those steps technical, educational, financial, legislative 
and otherwise through which the transition to that higher degree of electri- 
fication now recognized as possible may be expedited, and accomplished 
with minimum wastage and with the largest possible gains to society.” 





Edmund Burke said: 

All government—indeed, every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act—is founded on compromise and barter. | 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper. 

The people never give up their liberties but under some delusion. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from 
principles. 

The concessions of the weak are the concessions of fear. 





Capital and Labor 


By Martraew WOoLL 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor, and Chairman, A. F. of L. Committee on Education 


(A paper read before the American School Superintendents of the National 
Educational Association at Cincinnati, Ohio} 
ANY of us are accustomed to think of these two fundamental elements 
M in production only as conflicting interests, but there is another 
and more revealing understanding of their relationship that tran- 
scends points of difference and lifts consideration to a higher plane of thinking 
and acting. Such an understanding has been the vision that has sustained 
the American trade union movement in building its organization and 
developing its policies and methods. Our whole endeavor has been based 
upon the belief that whatever is permanent in human progress is of a voluntary 
nature—expressing conviction of experience and purpose. This principle 
of voluntarism is the compass by which we chart our procedure in every 
relation of life. 

In the industrial world, where the outstanding aspect is multiplicity, 
those looking from without are likely to have their attention arrested by 
gigantic factories, marvelous machinery, store rooms of materials, and 
huge outputs, and to fail to see the significant process through which controls 
are developed that make voluntary action possible. If it were not for these 
controls the individuals would be crushed through the weight of that which 
they have created. These controls are due to voluntary associations of 
different elements in production organized upon a functional basis. The 
associations have power because they represent the organized will of a group 
performing necessary work and they have authority because they represent 
experience and practical ability. Our social and industrial life has become 
so inter-related that it is only through associated or group action that indi- 
viduals have opportunity to present and urge their opinions. 

Among the associations of this type operating in the industrial world 
are trade associations, engineers’ societies, trade‘ unions, corporations (col- 
lective ownership), accountants’ societies, bankers’ associations, boards 
of trade, etc. 


Each Group Gives Something of Value 


Through such organized and voluntary agencies industrial order is 
being developed to which each organized group contributes in the light 
of its experience and wisdom and is in turn checked by other participating 
factors. There is need for free interplay by all groups and hence the necessity 
for thorough organization in order that there may be unity within the group 
and adequate force in the presentation of views. 

With this understanding of what is taking place in the world of industry 
it is evident that labor unions serve a more constructive and more inspiring 
purpose than mere contention over the division of the products of industry— 
though that is by no means an unimportant issue. It is necessary for Labor 


to demand its rights—even though that demand give us the reputation 
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for being somewhat quarrelsome members of society—for unless we are in 
possession of our rights, we are debarred from higher and more potential 
opportunities of self-development and service. Unless wage-earners have 
the right to organize and to have a voice in determining conditions under 
which our work is done, we are helplessly driven by the quantity demands 
for production and have neither the will nor the opportunity to consider 
the quality of our work or to feel that thrill of creative power by which man 
realizes he has entered into the spiritual world. But with reciprocal recog- 
nition of rights comes opportunity for cooperation in joint enterprises as well 
as for reciprocal education and then the road is open for limitless development, 

Capital—which is a tool of production rather than a creative element— 
because of strategic control has exercised an arbitrary power quite out of 
harmony with best production results until checked by balancing organi- 
zations. When more fitting proportions are everywhere established, Labor’s 
program of organization and education will move forward. Organization 
and education are the methods upon which Labor relies. 


Labor Seeks to Perfect School System 


In the educational field, our strivings have been purposeful and effective. 
We began with a demand for a free public school system. Private schools 
placed the children of wage earners at a disadvantage out of keeping with 
the ideals of democracy; Labor well realized that a handicap in education is 
a permanent life handicap and every workingman was anxious that his 
children should have improved educational opportunities. So it was the 
workers of the United States who made the urgent demands that estab- 
lished our public school system. Having helped to establish that system 
we have felt the obligation to help in its perfecting. We have sought the 
enactment of child labor legislation in order that our children might be 
taken out of the factories and put into the schools. We are still working 
at that task. 

We have watched schools take over educational functions originating 
with and developed by voluntary agencies, and we have seen the need of 
continued close contact with the parent group lest the educational service 
become detached from life experience. We hold that education should 
contribute to the fullness of living, giving an easier and surer grasp of 
problems and awakening all our senses to the beauty and harmony to be 
found in life. 

Though many of us in the organized labor movement have long realized 
that education must continue throughout life if our personal development is 
sustained, it was only recently that we began developing our plans and 
agencies for workers’ adult education in order that we may take into our 
work as well as all other interests of life a knowledge of how to approach 
our ideals of perfection in life. 


Competition in Excellence Needed 


Here we come back to the thought implied in the subject I was asked 
to*discuss—the conflict between labor and capital. Because management 
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which controls capital has so organized production that the whole emphasis 
has been upon quantities, there has been a decline in trade skill and the 
machine worker too often loses that sense of satisfaction that comes from 
consciously supplying a service necessary to the creation of products for 
the service of mankind. Without that sustaining consciousness life loses 
depth and meaning. Until our new quantity production adjusts its organ- 
ization to release that creative power that ceaselessly strives for perfection 
in the daily work, there will be the seeds of discontent which produce friction. 
We need competition in excellence instead of quantities only. Only such 
a guiding concept can save our whole labor movement and civilization from 
commercialism. This is the reason why I desire earnestly greater educa- 
tional opportunities for all our people. 

Lord Haldane somewhere made the profoundly significant assertion 
that there is no class division that goes deeper than class division in educa- 
tion. Possession of information means so much in dealing with the problems 
of life and work. If necessary information is available only to a few, or 
if our public schools and adult education opportunities are planned to serve 
the needs of those who enter a few select callings, can we hope to achieve any 
real democracy? 


Labor Would Help Guide Policies 


Now may I submit to you briefly an outline of the education agencies 


of the A. F. of L. Toa committee on education is delegated the responsibility 
for carrying into effect the Federation’s program dealing with education 
in the public schools. Our committee is seeking to get central labor unions 
to authorize local cooperating committees on education to be the agencies 
through which Labor shall participate in the determination of educational 
policies and undertakings. We urge that local school boards shall consist 
of representatives of all groups directly concerned by public school educa- 
tion. Labor should be one of these groups. Our purpose is not contention 
or a desire to dominate, but the very proper motive to give representation 
to the views and desires of a major group in the community. 

Few will dispute the statement that traditional culture is regarded 
as something apart from the experience of the majority of workers. There 
are barriers both of experience and training barring their entrance. We 
wage earners want our schools to help us find the way to make of all callings 
and all work cultural experiences so that all of our citizens may share in 
the richness of life that grows out of understanding and purposeful control 
over the elements that constitute the daily work. We want our public 
schools to contribute to the development of an attitude of mind that is 
active and critical while at the same time appreciative of the significant 
and the fundamental. We ask your assistance to the end that our schools 
shall develop in students an active instead of a passive attitude. We know 
that is no easy proposition. It is the same problem expressed in educational 
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terms as we must cope with in the industrial world when we try to change 
from quantity to quality standards. 


Labor Offers Its Cooperation 


Our Federation Committee on Education would like to find out from 
you gentlemen responsible for public school development just why fifty 
per cent of America’s children leave school in the sixth year; surely there is 
something vitally wrong with an agency that falls so far short of accom- 
plishing its function. When we find the cause of this waste in the educa- 
tional world, we offer our cooperation for constructive changes. Our com- 
mittee will be glad of opportunity to discuss this problem with you and to 
help in the formulation of a constructive program. We are seriously in 
earnest for we feel that it is the children of the poor who are being denied 
that birthright of citizens of a democracy—opportunity for an education 
that will enable them to stand on an equal footing with children of citizens 
more fortunately situated. We want to obliterate class divisions in education. 

Again let me emphasize our position—we have no intention of trying 
to dominate or dictate, but we do contend that our experiences have earned 
for us the right to speak with authority as to what concerns our lives and 
the lives of our children. Through our workers’ education movement 
we are seeking information that will enable us to make best use of wisdom 
gained through experience. We intend to make our movement—which is 
a movement for human betterment—increasingly intelligent and purposeful, 
and the two agencies upon which we rely are organization and education. 

In the first part of this paper I have submitted my understanding of 
the necessity for organization in carrying on our inter-related social and 
industrial life. All of mental life is based on reciprocal interplay. Asso- 
ciated activity has practically replaced individual action. Association is a 
law of social life, and, organized, becomes increasingly effective. 


Culture and Labor Must Work Together 


When management in industry accords to labor organizations or trade 
unions responsibility for performing their proper functions, then the workers 
through their trade unions are in a position where they can constructively 
contribute to carrying out one of our ideals—to develop in workshops and 
factories a truly educational procedure so that our workmanship shall daily 
conform to higher standards of excellence. 

The editor of the Hibbert Journal, Professor L. P. Jacks, wrote in his 
“Philosophy of Labour’’: 

It is only as a labourer that man is either capable of education or worthy of it. 

The men of science, the artists, the poets, the philosophers, the heroes, the saints, the 
captains of industry, and the captains of salvation—what are they, in the last analysis, 
but highly educated labourers, found most frequently in communities where culture 
and labour are working in alliance, least frequently where they have drifted apart, as 
alas! they are drifting in these days? 


This, our task of bringing them together, is a purpose worthy to stir. 
your highest endeavor. We need your assistance and invite your cooperation 





The American Labor Movement and 
Social Progress 


By W. B. Rusin 


OCIAL, progress in every land and in all times has been the climbing 
S of the greased pole. Just so many fractions of an inch gained in a 

given cycle of time; just so many fractions of an inch slipped downward. 
What a long, tedious and difficult climb! Save to the patient idealist with 
an indomitable vision, it seems hopeless, and yet it is the only way upward 
in the march of progress. 

Those who measure everything in terms of business, scoff and sneer, 
look askance at and ridicule the man and woman of great brain and mighty 
soul who devote themselves to the social cause, who as they say, could put 
their efforts to more profitable purposes. 

There is the rub! 

In society, everything is measured by the bushel of profit. But, social 
progress has been made right along in face of all opposition. Social progress 
really never attains its aim in any one particular direction until business— 
to which it has run in opposition—has had its full opportunity to adjust 
itself to the new conditions without diminution of its profits. Just as soon 
as that state is reached, the change is accepted as a matter of course and 
then social progress must turn to a new fight for something else. 

In most of Europe, until very recently, the political status of its people 
remained practically unchanged. For centuries social progress had to be 
brought about within the limitations of its then seemingly immutable 
political status. 

For centuries king and subject was the accepted term of state relation- 
ship. Man on the whole, whatever betterment he sought or accepted, 
had to do so within that constricted political camp. Hence, man’s aim 
was thus directed and limited to the procuring of his social or economic 
betterment or advantage, without any open or outward expression for change 
of his personal or political status. For to have given thought or expression 
to a political change not only would have wrought hazard to his social and 
economic aspirations, but would actually have threatened him with personal 
harm. Those who tried, in great numbers register their valour in the 
graveyards. 

In due time most of the European countries became so democratized 
that the king’s subject was given representation in various legislative 
bodies where he, the subject, could enact or transform his wish into law, 
submissive, always, to the king’s veto. That some kings never vetoed 
the acts of their legislative bodies, showed judgment and proved caution 
on their part, but, nevertheless, that power of veto was and is ever present 
in kings. 

Thus, we see that political action or aid on the part or in behalf of the 
people in Europe, came long after they had turned to thoughts of economic 
and social progress, and had made some headway therein. Europe in the 
early days of king rule had practically no social progress. The political 
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power of the people or rather the diminution of the king’s power over the 
people, was always by concessions from above, i. e., the king, even though 
the pressure was applied from below, i. e., the people. 

In America, by our Constitution the people are made supreme. The 
preamble ordains: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution 
of the United States of America.” 

From that day, all people excepting the negro until after the Civil 
War, had equal rights. No one was another’s political superior. Whatever 
privilege, grant or license any political representative of the people or any 
department of government had obtained or exercised, was by concession 
from the people to the representative—in contrast with European countries 
where the concessions to the people came from the powers above, kings, 
etc. It was then but natural that our people should all become interested 
in the political phase of life. It was new. It was interesting. It was 
exercising a high unrestrained prerogative power theretofore little known 
or exercised in this world. It was good sport to indulge in politics, a great 
game. It gave breadth and expanse of expression to a theretofore politically 
restrained people. The revolutionary forefathers were either farmers or 
small tradesmen in a vast country with untouched natural resources of 
magic wealth, and sparsely settled. They were not afflicted with or even 
affected by any industrial or social problems to complicate or vex their 
political outlook, nothing like that to spoil their newly acquired and much 
liked game. Earning a living and where and how to live were but mere 
minor incidents. The problems that now perplex us only followed in the 
trail of the modern mammoth shops of industry. 

With the beginning of about the year 1870, a new purpose and way 
of life and living had seized hold not only of our people, but of all wide awake 
peoples all over the globe. Discoveries of mew processes of smelting and 
welding metals, of building ships, of the various applications of steel, the 
vast construction of railroads, the new inventions in electricity, telephone, 
and numerous other mediums, all had thrust the people into a new status, 
namely, the industrial field. The political rulers became merely lookers-on 
in amazement and actual bewilderment, in the making of a new kind of 
rulers, namely, industrial kings. And thus, in every land was.added to the 
political power, a new power that came into dominance by natural intrusion, 
this industrial king. 

A king could force one to be a soldier, and he could force one to pay 
taxes, such was his power. But now came the new king, the king of industry, 
who could or could not as he would, give you work, and as he willed you 
wouldfor would not eat, for man away from the soil, urban man, depends 
upon employment in industry for which he receives wages in exchange for 
food. 

What a new alignment of relationship! .The industrial king in many 
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ways became more powerful than the political king, for he had the key to 
the workers’ food box, nevertheless, he was a king under a king and therefore 
after all subordinate to the political king. 

Man soon found himself with a new fight on his hands, a new burden 
added to fight off the oppression of his industrial king. He was obliged to 
link himself in mass formation to petition the political king for relief from 
this monstrous industrial injustice. Therefore, the political king had been 
petitioned to reduce taxes, to enact certain exemptions in military service, 
or to make certain concessions to the people, all of a political nature. Now, 
the political king found himself petitioned through his Parliament or Reich- 
stag, or by whatever name his representative body was designated, for 
relief from industrial injustice within his realm. Such appeals afforded 
satisfaction to the political king, first, because they took thought and 
attention of the people from that king’s shortcomings and denials of political 
rights for which the people were constantly contending; and second, it was 
made to appear to that king vividly that the industrial oppression and 
injustice were doing two things to the fatal injury of his domain, namely, 
undermining the motherhood of the country,.and crippling the youth of the 
country, both leading to a serious weakening of the army, and, since the 
king of the realm is interested in the army, for in that lies his whole political 
strength, he lent a ready hand against industrial oppression wherever the 
appeal of the people asserted itself over the corrupting influence of industry 
and the business that goes with it. 

Voluntary organizations sprang up in a variety of forms—philanthropic, 
labor unions, charitable organizations for the alleviation of man from the 
conditions involving his life and happiness into which modern industry had 
thrust him. Reforms of many kinds were advocated and demanded. The 
political field was entered into by man as a medium for the many reforms 
and reliefs sought. 

That man has made much and rapid upward progress from the oppres- 
sive phases of industry is self-evident. He has successfully reduced his 
hours of employment, he has curtailed child labor, he has safe-guarded 
dangerous instrumentalities of employment, better conditions of employment, 
shorter work day and higher wage being his chief practical objectives. 

With pride may the European idealist and reformer, social and organized 
industrial worker, turn to the many welfare measures for labor and say: 
“This is the result of our untiring efforts.” And they may add in each 
instance, ‘‘No king ever vetoed a single legislative act for social benefit or 
industrial relief.” 

Here is where the differentiation must be made between industrial 
progress in Europe and America. The king has a veto power but he does 
not use it; at least up to now he has not used it on the measures enacted 
for social progress. You say, he dare not use it. More power to you! 

We, in America, have our written constitution that provides the presi- 
dent with a veto power. The president has used it, but no president within 
my recollection has ever used his veto power in setting aside laws for the 
protection of child labor, for the fixing of the minimum wage for women, 
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and for the benefit of the worker, measures that were in every way as beneficial 
to the workers as those enacted and adopted and put in force in some of 
the European countries. 

I may say more, and not in the spirit of boastfulness, that American labor 
by means of organization through its great instrumentality, The American 
Federation of Labor (for all gains to labor, organized or unorganized, have 
come through organized labor), has procured more legislation for social 
and economic betterment of the American worker than any similar organi- 
zation in any country in Europe for the workers of its country. Yet it 
can show less. Why? Because the people in Europe have to face but a 
single veto, that of the king, and should the king veto such a measure and 
his people dislike it, they have their revolution, and then, perhaps, “‘good-bye 
king.”” And, as kings like to rule, however poor their sovereignty, and 
as most of them have had no interest in industry and there is no loss in 
dividends except indirectly, as by taxation, etc., kings have not registered 
their vetoes. 

We, in America, have to face the veto of the president. Should the 
president veto and the people.not like it, his veto may be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of Congress. If we fail in that, another election may mean 
a new president, and then we are privileged to reenact the law originally 
vetoed. So, eventually we get the law we want. 

But, we have in America that which no other country on the face of 
the globe has. We have a double veto. First, we have the veto of the 
president; second, we have the veto of our courts which may override the 
highest acts of Congress as well as those of the president. The veto by 
the Supreme Court of the United States is final. And that is what is so 
difficult to make clear to Europeans. In fact, it is very difficult for many 
Americans to understand. When a law is passed and signed by the king, 
it is the law. When in America a law is passed by Congress and the president 
signs it, it is a law only if the Supreme Court does not declare it uncon- 
stitutional. In other words, our courts can veto the will of the people 
expressed through Congress and the president. The records are laden 
with cases where the courts have vetoed laws for social and economic pro- 
gress. Then you sarcastically ask, what kind of a constitution have you 
in America that gives the court such power. You sardonically say further, 
“We thought you were a free people’ and sniffingly suggest, ““We thought the 
American people were supreme.’ Our answer is, “Yes, our constitution is 
all right, the people are free and supreme. We are all right.” However, 
the real answer is, that the constitution gives the courts no such power. 
The courts simply took it. A case of usurpation, pure and simple. Like 
all usurpation it became predatorily vested and ripened into binding prece- 
dent. And now, the worst of it is that the majority of the people think 
the court should have it; that is, the right of judicial veto, shifting the people 
to constitutional amendments from judicial veto. Amendments to the 
constitution are a slow and tedious process, taking all the way from ten to 
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twenty years in adoption. A judicial veto is therefore in most instances 
the final curtain to that sort of legislation. 

We just had an election in which approximately thirty million votes 
were cast and less than five million votes went for La Follette who sought a 
curtailment of the veto power of the court. 

In terms of levity we may perhaps drive home more forcibly the effect 
of the Supreme Court’s veto. 

It is the old story of a man who lamentingly envied his dog for his 
simple manner of life and death. He thus soliloquized—‘‘When the dog 
wants to sleep he just goes to sleep while I must undress before I go to sleep. 


When the dog gets up, he is up, but when I get up I must wash and dress; 
and, when the dog dies, he is dead, but when I die I must go to hell yet,” 

No progress in America, however much attained is vested in the people, 
until the Supreme Court has given its approval. 

Thus, under the judicial protectorate system, born of sheer usurpation; 
the Supreme Court has built its mighty oligarchy in America, and the people 
are supinely submitting and held at bay in their social progress by the strong 
arm of reaction that can strike down any act of the people as unconstitutional. 
Do we complain? Of course we do. Many judges and lawyers of eminence 
are in utter discord with our courts’ rulings in that regard. 

However, in spite of all our handicaps, American labor is on the whole 
better off in every way than European labor, because it does not depend 
altogether upon the Supreme Court rulings for aid in its struggles for its uplift. 
It is too resourceful for that. 

Some day it is the hope of American progressives that this usurping 
business of the Supreme Court will be ended, either by a constitutional 
amendment or by a new alignment of the United States Supreme Court’s 
personnel. 

.When that is done, we in America, with our usual way of doing things 
speedily, will not only catch up, but forge ahead of all other peoples in man’s 
social betterment. 





Cross-Roads: 
By Fair BALDWIN 


Sunlit paths and rain-black roads, beach that weds the moon, 
Mountain track and forest aisle, hushed green lanes in bloom-— 
Take them in your careless stride, laughter in your eyes, 

When a ¢ross-road halts your feet, be both warned and wise! 


If you hold a talisman, you will know your way, 

Twist and turn revealed to you, open as the day. 

Stone nor bramble may not pierce dream-protected feet; 

Night shall not obscure your path where the cross-roads meet. 


Love is like a magic wand, turning in your hand; 

It shall lead you faithfully, over sea and land. 
All Life’s cross-roads can not veil which the destined trail; 
Dreams and love and laughter are guides which shall not fail. 


Never path but what ends in Home, with such spells to guide, 
Take the colored ways of Life in your careless stride; 

When the last cross-road of all bars your way with night, 

You shall find your dim trail leading into light! 
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There is little left of the Railroad Labor Board but splinters. The United 
States Supreme Court has finally made it clear to the high 
priced would be autocrats in Chicago that power could 
not be exercised where no power was given. 

The board never actually had the power to compel 
any organization to do anything. It never had the power to compel any 
railroad to do anything. For a long time it sought to compel labor where it 
could not compel the employers. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court makes it clear 
at last that usurped power can not be permanently exercised. The United 
States Railroad Labor Board is now nothing more than an empty show. 
One more experiment has gone on the rocks; one more dangerous attempt 
to introduce compulsion and coercion into the realm of industrial relations 
_ has fallen of its own weight. 

The decision was in the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad employes 
who, through their organizations, sought to recover wages due under a 
labor board award, but denied by the Pennsylvania road which put into 
effect a sharp reduction in pay contrary to the labor board decision. 

That the employes have been unable to recover their earned pay is 
regrettable, but the major question is the question of the power of the labor 
board to compel either workers or employers to obey its orders. 

If the board could compel employers in one case it could compel workers 
in other cases. The unions always have contended that the law gave the 
board no power of compulsion and they have contended likewise that com- 
pulsion was wrong in any event. They have not wished for a compulsion 
against the railroads that they were unwilling to have exercised against 
themselves. They have fought the whole idea because it is wrong. 

The American Federation of Labor feels a pardonable pride in the 
outcome because of its assertion at the outset that the railroad labor board 
was without power and that there would be an effort to assume power, to 
the detriment of good industrial relations and to the disadvantage of the 
wage earners. 

The American labor movement has pinned its faith on voluntarism. 
That which is done under compulsion is resented and at the first opportunity 
is evaded. That which is done voluntarily and because of intelligent and 
enlightened self-interest is adhered to proudly and faithfully. Compulsion 
is of the old order of autocracies, emperors and kings. Voluntarism is of 
the new order of democracy and self-rule. The assertion, “I will,’ takes 
the place of the command, ‘“‘you must.” 

There have been in recent years a number of more or less serious efforts 
on the part of employers to introduce compulsion and coercion into indus- 
trial relations. Notable examples have been the Kansas Court of Industrial 
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Relations, the Colorado Industrial Disputes Act and the Rockefeller plan, 
so-called, together with its imitators. Every one of these efforts has either 
proved a flat failure in practice or has been condemned by those most com- 
petent to judge. On the basis of democracy they must always fail and 
they must always be condemned. 

Even the fact of a certain degree of satisfaction on the part of wage 
earners under any one of these forms of autocratic rule or coercion can not 
be advanced to justify the coercion. It may be admitted that a benevolent 
despotism is better than a brutal despotism, but no kind of despotism and 
no degree of despotism can be taken as an acceptable substitute for self- 
government or democracy. 

And American labor does not admit that democracy is good only in 
political affairs and not good in industrial affairs. It is as good and as 
workable in the one field as in the other. 

When the people of America achieved political freedom and established 
political democracy they knew nothing about such an industrial order as 
we have today. They faced political oppression and they got rid of it. 
They knew nothing about industrial oppression because there was no such 
thing as an organized industrial life, no such thing as manufacture by the 
use of power and machinery. They knew about one kind of government 
and they determined that it should be operated by and with the consent 
of the governed. Taxes, education, laws and ordinances governing conduct— 
these were the problems faced in those early days when life had its roots in 
the land and not in the factory. 

But today the average worker finds the question of wages more important 
than the income tax, the question of working hours more important than 
the question of who shall be attorney general and the question of shop con- 
ditions more important than a book full of city ordinances. 

In other words, a whole new world of human activity has grown up 
outside of the realm covered by political government. This realm can not 
be touched, except to its detriment, by political government. This realm 
must make its own laws, “by and with the consent of the governed.” 

That, in a way, is the basis of the philosophy upon which American 
labor has taken its stand. If American labor stands almost alone among 
the labor movements of the world on this great question it may as well be 
said that it is because American labor is more fundamentally democratic 
than labor in most other countries. And this applies particularly to the 
labor movements of Europe where what may be called state-ism has such a 
firm hold. 

The collapse of the railroad labor board brings forward nothing particu- 
larly new, but it is an episode which serves to call once more to the attention 
of the American people the fundamentals of life and government. Govern- 
ment is good only within the limits of its competency and only when it is 
exercised by the consent of the governed. There can be no government 
by the consent of the governed where industry is concerned if government 
is to be forced on industry by those who have no part in industry and who 
know nothing of its problems. On the grounds of both common sense and 
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principle, governmental coercion and compulsion in industry is wrong and 
must cease, or the whole people will in the end be compelled to pay a penalty 
which they can not afford and which all intelligence forbids they should 
inflict upon themselves. 

The railroad labor board has been a sad and muggy experiment, but 
if the lesson is well learned it may after all not have been without some 
good result. 





This day is designated by Labor as a tribute of respect for those who have 
given themselves in the upbuilding of the labor movement. 


eainaiin Some few wrote their names upon the minds of men, but 
SUNDAY the great mass are only recorded impersonally in the 


institutions which represent the progressive contributions 
of all the ages. 

That which in all times presents the most authentic challenge for 
respect is service. Men reverence that high quality of heart and mind 
that expresses itself in willingness to give of himself for others. We have 
our epic legends of heroes who valiantly without fear of death and with 
the joy of real living, successfully dared physical hazards to right wrongs 
and to rid weaker folk of persecutions; and we have our spiritual and moral 
leaders who have led historic causes that men might have life more abundantly 
and in greater freedom. 

Both legendry and historic heroes have claim to lasting memory because 
they regarded their own lives as of less moment than some higher purposes. 
They have not been the men and women who sought ease of body or soul 
and who stored up material possessions but those who gave freely and who 
yearned over other men’s lives. Some who have spent themselves in giving 
and who have dreamed with that faith which compels realization are unknown 
by name through their deeds are interwoven in the fabric of present day 
institutions. But they gave each according to his ability. It is this willing- 
ness to give that compels our homage. It is this valiant quality which 
alone has power to satisfy men’s desire. 

As is our custom, let us make the fourth Sunday of May a day of 
reflection and renewal of inspiration for the difficult tasks ahead. Since last 
we observed this day, there has gone from the ranks of those serving the 
cause of labor that chieftan who has guided us through many a peril and 
difficulty. So we approach this day with a very special desire to do honor 
to those who have served the cause of labor and who in passing on have 
committed to us a sacred trust of guarding our labor movement and guiding 
it along ways of even greater usefulness. 





Motherhood typifies with greatest completeness the spirit of giving to 
/ others. It is the mother who finds her own life in giving 

ey ai to her children. That greatest of love which is willing to 
lay down life for others, sanctifies motherhood in the minds 

of all. Labor which understands ‘with special clearness the value of love and 
service joins with our whole nation in affection and homage to motherhood 
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on the day set apart as Mother’s Day. As we appreciate the beauty of 
the ideal of motherhood, let us strengthen our grip on those qualities which 
dignify the ideal and give them greater effectiveness in shaping our movement. 





The newspapers are having great fun with the Garland Foundation, as it is 
more or less fancifully called. 

The Garland youth who had more money than he 
thought himself entitled to, placed $800,000 at the disposal 
of this Foundation in order that it might uphold the liberties of America 
and keep it from going completely to the dogs. 

Last year the Foundation gave $117,782 to 44 different ‘‘causes’’ or 
organizations. Despite its gifts, the $800,000 of original capital has grown 
to something like $1,200,000 because of the rising value of securities. 

Among the directors are William Z. Foster who wants to tear down 
the whole ‘capitalist’? system; Norman Thomas, recent socialist candidate 
for governor of New York; Lewis S. Gannett, friend of the soviets; Scott 
Nearing, Rand School lecturer, and others of similar bent, including Roger 
W. Baldwin, whose present and recent occupation of rushing to the defense 
of bolshevists, conscientious objectors and ‘‘wobblies” has been frequently 
dramatic and always consistent. 

Here are persons who detest the present order. They are playing with 
money accumulated out of the workings of the present order. As they go 
on trying to tear down the present order with this money, the money con- 
tinues to increase by virtue of the continued operations of the present order. 
That which they attack continues to give them more money with which to 
strengthen the attack. That being the case, the logical question is, how long 
will it take ‘‘the revolution” to succeed? 


THE IRONY OF 
“THE SYSTEM” 





In a recent speech—and we are grateful to Collier’s for calling attention to it— 
Herbert Hoover said: 

“There is room for 20 per cent or 30 per cent 
increase in our standards of living today.” 

This improvement in the material conditions of life today can be had, 
Mr. Hoover tells us, if we can eliminate waste from production and distri- 
bution. He further tells us that his department already has stopped an 
annual economic wastage valued at about $600,000,000. 

This announcement is not taken as an invitation to rush in-and at 
once attempt to appropriate that possible increase, but it is excellent evidence 
of the truth of the trade union proclamation that conditions of life can be 
made progressively better without any revolutionary performance. The 
wealth, the tools and the methods are at hand. 

Almost every succeeding improvement in working conditions—in 
wages, hours and shop regulations—is denounced in advance by those who 
say that the workers want too much and will ruin industry, and send the 
employers to the poor house. 

Far back in the days when little struggling bands of workers sought to 
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put an end to the 14-hour day this was the cry; it is the cry today when 
workers seek a little more of the richness of life and the freedom that comes 
with a bigger pay envelope. 

And yet every succeeding improvement in the conditions of the workers 
has brought its inevitable improvement in the conditions of society as a 
whole. The story is one of constantly moving drama, thrilling, inspiring 
and intensely interesting. 

Who would go back to the days that were? America’s workers today 
are the best paid, the best clothed, the best housed in the world. They 
live more fully and their living is more interesting and more filled with 
enriching experiences. They are less tied to a particular spot and they 
move about with infinitely greater freedom than do the workers of any 
other country. And they produce more per capita and more in the aggregate 
than do the workers of any other country. 

There are many employers who say today that the peak of wages has 
been reached. They say wages must go no higher if industry is to be saved. 
They even create organizations to enforce their ideas. 

There would be something blighting and discouraging if we were to 
accept the idea that there could be no material improvement in life beyond 
the standards of today. Wherever the spark of ambition and aspiration 
flames in the human breast there is the hope of going on to something better. 
It is that, that urges men on to greater achievement. The greedy employer, 
the reactionary politician, the hopeless, despairing ones—these say there 
can be nothing better. 

But those who understand something of the possibilities of our economic 
and industrial organization know better. They know that we can place 
no limits on the progress which humankind may achieve. There is no 
man who can see the end of the road. Herbert Hoover’s declaration serves 
to point to an immediate possibility of improvement. But even that 
encouraging statement is not a measure of maximum possibility. It is merely 
an estimate of minimum possibility. The trade union road stretches far into 
the future. Its full glory no man today may behold, but all may take heart 
and give nourishment to their ambitions and their aspirations. 





Many are they who have sought to enforce righteousness and to compel 
compliance with higher standards. History is filled with 
their episodes. The outstanding figure of this group at 
present is the forceful, picturesque, Benito Mussolini. 

When the Italian government ceased to function through inability 
to form a cabinet and industrial and social reconstruction presented most 
perplexing problems, the Fascisti seized control, regulated personal conduct, 
restored industrial service and established a feeling of security for the normal 
pursuits of life. 

The achievements of the Fascisti though given the outward resemb- 
lance of constitutionality when Mussolini became premier, have been in 
defiance of the principle of voluntary development and educational progress. 


DECLINE OF 
FASCISMO 
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There were the strong arm tactics that extended into personal habits and 
life and though often intended for beneficent purposes, were essentially 
autocratic. If was as though a strong hand grasped Italy and compelled 
it to more orderly habits. 

Peace is a relief no matter what the origin and for a while the majority 
of citizens were disinclined to be critical. But arbitrary methods necessitate 
the increasing use of compulsion, for initiative is deadened by despotism 
and the group becomes passive. Fascismo did not too grossly offend public 
conscience prior to the murder of Giacomo Matteotti, the secretary of the 
left-wing Socialist Party and the most uncompromising foe of Fascismo. 
“The murder of Matteotti’” writes Ludovico D’Aragona in the International 
Trade Union Review, “has revealed that there was, and perhaps still is, a 
third secret organization, more terroristic than the others, which is known 
by the name of Ceka, and has its center at Rome. It is now more than 
twenty months since Fascism has been in power and the situation, so far 
as liberty and law are concerned, has grown steadily worse. Public opinion 
has undergone a slow change. Many people and especially intellectuals, 
who were at first in sympathy with Fascism, regarding it as the defender of 
liberty and public order, have by bitter experience been forced to give up 
that view, and are now its antagonists.” 

Mussolini has obviously entered the period of decline. Opposition to 
him is strengthening its lines and reorganization. As D’Aragona says: 

The great land owners, the leading industrialists, the banks, the Conservatives, the 
Liberals, the bureaucracy, the middle classes, the military—all these had believed that 
Fascism would bring law and order, and discipline and tranquillity. But the news 
of the horrible murder of Matteotii gave them pause: They ask themselves whether 
Fascism does not represent an extremism which may prove eventually even more 
dangerous than what it supplanted. 

But regardless of the lerigth of Mussolini’s continuance he has taught 


Italy the folly of dis-unity. No nation can safely allow herself to be split up 
into quarrelsome unreasoning factions that block the procedure of orderly 


government. Fascism could not seize power except through the anarchy 
created by irreconcilable groups. 

Mussolini is now attempting to bolster up his rule by augmented 
arbitrary authority. He sought legislation establishing control over secret 
societies and to increase the power of the police. Suppression of free speech 
and free assemblage always accompany decline. 





Since virtually every man and woman in the nation pays taxes in one form 
or another, an overwhelming majority of the people 
favor economy in the administration of the Federal 
Government. Most people, however, do not think that 
economy should be allowed to degenerate into parsimony in the mangement 
of the Government of the richest nation on the face of the globe. 

Nobody wants the Government ruled by parsimony, which Webster’s 
dictionary defines as stinginess; niggardliness; closeness in expenditure; 
reprehensively excessive frugality. 

While there is no real danger that parsimony will ever dictate the 
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management of the United States Government, with its record of lavish 
expenditure, particularly in recent years, there is danger that passing spasms 
of parsimony will serve to largely discredit the idea of economy in Government. 

Subordinate executives in Government service, who resort to ridiculous 
efforts at economy, such as depriving Government workers of sufficient 
towels, substituting unsanitary common drinking glasses for paper cups 
and making workers use hard pencils instead of soft, will bring any economy 
program into disrepute and make it the laughing stock of the nation, in 
addition to arousing a justified resentment among Government employes. 

Neither will summary discharge of faithful Government workers, such 
as recently occurred at the Government Printing Office in Washington, 
add to the popularity of the Administration’s economy program. Workers 
who have been with the Government for years are entitled to better treatment 
than being told on a Saturday night, without previous warning or notification, 
that their services are no longer required. No economy program, unless 
the nation were in desperate financial straits, would justify such unfair 
and unfeeling treatment of faithful Government employes. 

Nor will efforts to introduce “speed up” systems and methods in 
Government work forward a program of economy. Driving tactics will 
engender bitter resentment and will simply result in “sabotage,’’ conscious 
or unconscious, on the part of the workers thus victimized. 

The truth of the matter is that any real program of economy in Govern- 
ment must take full consideration of the rights and feelings of the workers 
involved. It is as true in Government as in private industry that fair wages. 
and good working conditions make efficient and therefore economical, working 
forces. This is another way of saying that fair treatment of the workers 
always pays, which is a fact that can not be impressed too often 
on Government executives. ; 

True economy in Government means the elimination of useless activities, 
the dropping of purely ornamental employes and the thrifty and careful 
administration, without unnecessary loss or waste, of the various kinds 
of Government work. 





The very essence of a free government consists in considering offices 
as public trusts, bestowed for the good of the coyntry, and not for the benefit 
of an individual or a party.—John C. Calhoun. 





A power has risen up in the government greater than the people them- 
selves, consisting of many and various and powerful interests, combined 
into one mass, and held together by the cohesive power of the vast surplus 
in the banks.—John C. Calhoun. 





The people never give up their liberties but under some delusion.— 
Edmund Burke. 





It is by presence of mind in untried_emergencies that the native metal 
of man is tested.—James Russell Lowell. 





















Heading West 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


faith and also of something of a longing of the spirit. 


There are those who have 


Tis title of this department has stood for a good many months as the symbol of a 


wondered why the title should be as it is. 
But I did not know myself how apt was the choice. 


to make the reason apparent. 


In the contents each month I have tried 
For 


this is the end of a chapter and ere the words are in print many and many a telegraph 
pole will have whizzed by my train window, many miles of east will have merged into many 


miles of west. Heading West again! 


* 


A Decade of East and 
Its Turmoil Has Flown 


ERHAPS ten years in the East is 
enough out of the life of anyone 
whose native heath is near the 
great Father of Waters and whose feet 
have trod the Pacific slope in utter happiness. 

And if ten years are enough, then eleven 
years should be good measure. In that 
time the World War came and went— 
that it is, it went so far as its major pro- 
portions are concerned, though many of its 
heritages linger and will linger for many 
a sad year to come. 

The great vision born of that war still 
finds no lodgement in many hearts and 
many feet are yet turned in the direction of 
more and more conflict. 

At any rate, eleven years there have 
been, all full of life and effort, some full 
of high and strange adventure, most of 
them near the great man whose com- 
panionship was an inspiration and a joy 
and a feast for the mind and heart and soul— 
the departed chief and friend of millions. 

But, the moving finger writes, and having 


writ, moves on. 


* * * 


So it is Forever; 
Time is on the Wing 
ECAUSE time flies and things happen, 
history is made. As an observation 
that is trite, but there is still room 
for debate as to whether it is not better 
at times to be trite than silent. 

There are millions who, in spite of the 
hateful (it is hateful at bottom) out- 
pourings of the extremists and so-called 
pacifists, still believe that America entered 
the World War to make the world safe for 
democracy. That is, they knew that democ- 
racy was doomed unless those nations ranged 


* 


* 


against autocracy could maintain their 
right to exist. 

There was no such foolish idea as that 
the winning of the war meant the immedi- 
ate perfection of democracy everywhere. 
The belief was—and is—that democracy 
would develop if its soil was not destroyed. 
The soil was saved, the right was saved, 
the opportunity was saved. 

Time has flown and things have happened. 
Things have happened that almost make 
one wonder whether democracy can save 
itself and win the world to its ways. So 
many have given lip service to cover treach- 
ery. So many have thought that democracy is 
merely a shibboleth. So many see it but 
darkly, as through a smudged glass. 

* * * 


Nor do the Hostile 
Ones Fly One Banner 


F THOSE of little faith, those of hostile 
intent, those of lip service, could be 
found under one banner, the situation 

would be simplified. But they are in all 
ranks, even, sad to say, in our own. For 
democracy is not a garment for dress 
parade alone. Nor yet is it a garment for 
one kind of function. It is for all organized 
human effort; if it is not for that we lose its 
fullest blessings and miss its greatest 
inspiration. 

As surely as time passes, so must democ- 
racy find its way into the organization and 
conduct of industry. So must the work 
places of men be ordered. This was the 
faith of the great leader. This was his 
passionate conviction. This is the truth. 
This we must see and this we must con- 
sciously, purposefully strive for. 

The greatest weakness men can have is 
the weakness that lies in inability to put 
their faith to the test. Let that not be ours. 
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Why Should the Giant 
Merely Ride the Whirligig? 


AZE upon the whirligig of events 

around us. Much is made of things 

that are really of paltry worth. 
Perspective is lost. Things that loom 
large today will be seen ten years hence 
in their true light as things of but passing 
interest and of no importance. 

So many seem unable to find the difference 
between events that involve a principle 
and those that do not. A hobby horse 
may make or unmake a president. How 
foolish that is. 

And all too frequently, Labor, the giant 
that should direct, becomes caught in its 
own impedimenta, and merely rides with 
the rest, going, but not giving direction. 

Might it not be well if every American 
could once a year find himself alone in the 
desert, that he might assort the true values 
from the false? 


But We May be of Good 
Cheer. In th, We Must 


UT, no matter what meditations may 
come to us, the conclusion must 
be that we must be of good cheer. 

Good cheer begets hope and hope begets 
good cheer. And the human soul must 
hope if it would avoid morbidity. 

These are all observations, cast up in a 
reflective moment. But they are not judg- 
ments; neither are they weighted with 
profundity. Leave profundity to those 
that take themselves more seriously. 

So, with observations, let the chapter 
close. Life is like a bird—and the bird is 
on the wing. Not always does it fly over 
the same tree tops, not always does it 
find the morning sun the same, but always 
it is on the wing. 

On with the flight. The bird is on the 
wing. Heading , West Zends,, and begins. 
Adios. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1925 


April 7-19, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 1-10, New York City, Cloth, Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. 

May 4-14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel Baltimore, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 11-16, Niagara Falls, N. Y., American 
Federation of Musicians. 

May 15-16, New York City, McAlpine Hotel, 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association 
(Executive Board Meeting). 

June 29-July 2, Chicago, Ill., American Federation 
of Teachers. j 

July 6-13, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

Jtly 6-13, 
Bookbinders. 

July 20-27, Washington, D. C., International 
Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 

August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., Internationa! 
Typographical Union. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Internationa} 
Longshoremen’s Association. 


, International Brotherhood of 


August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes International Alliance. 


August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National Asso- 
Ciation of Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 8, Kansas City. Mo., Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

September 14, Montreal, Canada, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em-~ 
ployes of America. 

September 14, Kansas City, Kans., International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 

Sept. 14, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 

September 14-21, , Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

September 14-24, , United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 21, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 





Keport of the Legislative Committee 


Among the laws enacted by the last 
session of the sixty-eighth Congress that 
benefited both labor and the people are: 

An increase of $68,000,000 for postal 
employes. 

Unpaid claims to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company employes of $1,600,000. 

Authorizing the President to reduce vise 
fees or abolish them altogether, a saving 
of millions to the citizens of the United 
States. 

Substantial increases in wages for 330 
employes in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

Raising the compulsory education age 
of the District of Columbia from 14 to 16 
years. 

These are all important, gains. Taken in 
connection with the defeat of the Garrett 
amendment which would make amendment 
of the constitution more difficult, the 
proposal to create a department of education 
and relief that would be detrimental to 
education, and the bill to centralize judicial 
power made the victories of labor more 
important. 

These gains were not given on a silver 
platter. They came only after tireless 
work, but they demonstrate the necessity 
of strong legislative representation before 
Congress by labor to present the cause of 
not only the wage earners but the people 
generally, for labor asks for nothing that 
is not good for all the people except the 
privileged few. 


Retirement Law 


The 450,000 employes of the government 
who would have been benefited by liberaliz- 
ing the retirement law are wondering what 
invisible influence accomplished its defeat. 
The Senate passed it unanimously and 
undoubtedly it would have been passed with 
few if any votes against it in the House. 
Still the pressure from a hidden source 
placed obstacles in the way of its passage 
that could not be overcome. 

After the bill had been referred td the 
House it was reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and placed on the 
calendar. But the Rules Committee re- 
fused to grant a rule for its consideration 
by the House. An unavailing appeal was 
made to the Steering Committee to permit 


a rule to be made. President Green sent 
a communication to each member of the 
Steering Committee and also to Nicholas 
Longworth, leader of the majority, urging 
that permission be given for the House 
to act upon the bill in order that faithful 
employes could in their declining years have 
at least reasonable comfort instead of dis- 
tressing near-poverty until death, which, 
under the circumstances is never far off 
for the retired employe. 

Members of the American Federation of 
Labor Legislative Committee on February 
27 visited the White House to see what 
could be done, but received no encourage- 
ment. 

President Green sought a conference 
with President Coolidge on February 28. 
The answer given was that President 
Coolidge was too busy that day but in 
the event the bill was passed by Congress 
he would meet a committee to discuss its 
provisions. 

On March 1 interviews with cabinet mem- 
bers were published in the daily papers in 
which it was said that the President and 
cabinet favored the retirement bill and 
were taking measures to have it passed. 
Secretary Work of the Interior Department 
had been appointed by the cabinet, it was 
said, to take up the matter with Director 
of the Budget Lord. It was in January 
when this was done. Despite repeated 
requests Director Lord failed to furnish 
data regarding the effects of the provisions 
in the bill. 

In a discussion on what the House would 
do on the morning of March 4, Repre- 
sentative Longworth said that several privi- 
leged resolutions would be taken up and 
that a number of gentlemen had expressed 
a desire to deliver addresses upon various 
matters. Representative Schafer of Wis- 
consin asked: 


Then we are to understand this session will not 
be in a position to take up the retirement legis- 
lation for federal employes? 


Mr. Longworth answered, that ‘“‘the 
gentleman may draw that conclusion.” In 
answer to another question Mr. Longworth 
said that he had made “a very strong guess 
that it would not be called up.” 

The Washington Post, recognized as the 
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official mouthpiece of President Coolidge, 
said that the bill had not passed because 
the President was opposed to it. 

During the last days of the session hints 
of who comprised ‘the invisible force that 
had killed the retirement bill began to be 
whispered about the Capitol. It was said 
that the Standard Oil Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation, the rail- 
roads and other great corporations did not 
want the bill passed because it would create 
dissension among the employes who were 
now on the pension list of those corporations. 
It was said that in the event the retired 
government employes were given sufficient 
amount out of the money contributed 
by them to the retirement fund upon which 
to live that the pensioners of the big cor- 
porations would want higher pensions. 
All during the discussion with members 
of the Steering Committee and the Rules 
Committee and other members of Congress 
the answer almost invariably was: 

We can not do anything because the adminis- 
tration is against the retirement bill. 

Several newspapers have said the retire- 
ment law was defeated to carry out the 
President’s crusade for “economy.” Yet 
on March 4, President Coolidge signed a 
bill providing for an increase of $2,500 a 
year in the salaries of members of Congress 
and a substantial increase in the salary of 
cabinet members, the judiciary and the 
president’s private secretary. 


Garrett Amendment 


No more revolutionary amendment was 
ever proposed to the constitution than 
that by Representative Garrett of Ten- 
nessee. Its object was to make it impos- 
sible to amend that document. It provides 
that after more than one-fourth of the 
states have rejected or defeated a proposed 
amendment no state may change its vote. 
At present the constitution makes no 
provision for declaring an amendment 
defeated. It solely provides that when 
three-fourths of the states ratify an amend- 
ment the Secretary of State must so declare. 

While up to date twenty-one states either 
through one house or both houses have 
refused to ratify the child labor amendment 
there is no doubt that some of them will 
change and that eventually thirty-six states 
will vote in favor of ratification. If the 
Garrett amendment were adopted it would 
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prevent the people having an opportunity 
to elect legislators that will protect child 
life. 

Another provision is that “any state may 
require that ratification by its legislature 
be subject to confirmation by popular vote.” 
But it does not provide that in the event 
a legislature refuses to ratify the people 
will have an opportunity to express their 
will. 

There were no public hearings on the 
amendment. The committees on the ju- 
diciary of the Senate and House simply 
reported the: bill. It was rushed through 
the Senate, reported favorably in the House 
and was slated as one of the preferred 
measures of the ‘administration. By di- 
rection of President Green, the Legislative 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor sent a letter to all members of 
the House condemning the proposed amend- 
ment and urging its defeat. Besides per- 
sonal appeals were made to many members 
of the House. Finally Representative Long- 
worth announced that as there were not 
enough votes to pass the proposed amend- 
ment it would not be considered by the 
House. Afterward it was- freely stated 
that the American Federation of Labor 
had defeated the amendment. This state- 
ment was most welcome, as the American 
Federation of Labor has declared in favor 
of making it easier instead of more difficult 
to amend the constitution of the United 
States. 


Postal Employes Wage Increase 


After one of the most persistent struggles 
for an increase of wages, extending over 
several years, 250,000 postal employes 
were granted an imcrease by Congress 
amounting to about $300 a year each. 
The wage bill passed both houses in the 
first session of this Congress but was 
vetoed by the President, who gave as his 
reasons that the postal employes had 
already received substantial increases 
amounting to from $200 to $600 a year 
and that the cost of living had decreased 
rather than increased. Professor Irving 
Fisher of the Department of Political 
Economy, Yale University, one of the 
best informed men on financial affairs of the 
United States, states that with the increase 
of $600 referred to by President Coolidge 
the postal employes were poorer now than 
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in 1913. Mr. Fisher in quoting the opponents 
of the bill said: 

“He got $1,200 in 1913 and has since been 
raised 50 per cent, getting $1,800 today. Surely 
he ought to be satisfied.” 

But money has changed in purchasing power 
so that $1,800 today is worth only 1044 “pre-war 
dollars.” If this is true then the postman really 
has not $600 a year more than he had in 1913, 
except on paper. On the contrary, in actual 
purchasing power, he has $166 less. 


In the last session of Congress a bill 
bearing the same increases as that vetoed 
but in addition having provisions for 
raising $58,000,000 in revenue, was passed 
by almost unanimous votes of both houses. 


Bethlehem War Ciaims 


One of the outstanding victories of labor 
in the sixty-eighth Congress was the enact- 
ment of a law providing for the payment 
of $1,600,000 in wages to employes of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company who had been 
conceded the increase by the War Labor 
Board in 1918. The decision of the Board 
empowered the United States government 
to pay the difference between the wages 
then being paid by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and what was adjudged fair and 
accurate. The war ended before the money 
was paid and the War Department decided 
that it was necessary for Congress to 
empower the government to pay the claim. 
The American Federation of Labor during 
the years that have passed since the decision 
was made by the War Department has 
given its aid to the employes of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company to secure what was 
justly due them. The bill was finally passed 
by an overwhelming majority and signed 
by the President. 


Isle of Pines 


The Isle of Pines treaty proposed twenty 
years ago, was ratified by the Senate by a 
vote of 63 to 14. By direction of President 
Green, the Legislative Committee urged iis 
ratification. 

In a letter to representatives of Cuban 
labor in January, President Green said: 


I have made an investigation which satisfies 
me that the Isle of Pines belongs to Cuba. Rest 
assured that whatever can be done by the American 
Federation of Labor to give justice to Cuba will 
have my hearty cooperation. Labor of the United 
States does not believe in taking away from any 
nation any portion of its territory. 
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That was the argument used which 
convinced the Senators they should vote 
in favor of the treaty. 


Bureau of Engraving Wage Increase 


Mechanics and other craftsmen em- 
ployed at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing to the number of 330 were granted 
a wage increase beginning March 16. This 
was brought about by persistent agitation 
on the part of the Legislative Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Those affected are painters, carpenters, 
pressmen, bookbinders, compositors, elec- 
tricians, machinists, plumbers, bricklayers, 
blacksmiths, steam fitters and others. The 
increases vary from three cents to ten cents 
an hour. Director of the Budget Lord had 
refused to recommend the increase and it 
was placed as a rider on the deficiency bill. 


Howell- Barkley Bill 


Efforts to secure the favorable considera- 
tion of the Howell-Barkley bill came to 
naught. Because certain members of the 
Senate had suggested a compromise no 
attempt was made to have the bill acted 
upon in the House where it was on the 
calendar. The proposed compromise, how- 
ever, was not satisfactory. It provided 
that in the event of a threatened cessation 
of work by railroad employes the President 
should create a board composed of the 
Secretary of Labor, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (designated 
by the commission), and three additional 
persons, none of whom shall be pre-com- 
mitted respecting said dispute or directly or 
indirectly interested. This Board would be 
directed to make a prompt investigation 
of the facts underlying the dispute and 
report to the President within sixty days 
in order that the public might be fully 
advised concerning the merits of the 
controversy. 

This meant the creation of a new tri- 
bunal of a judicial character which would 
prevent any dispute being settled by 
voluntary negotiations. It would compel 
the interested parties to submit their 
differences to a board, the members of which 
they had no part in appointing. There 
never has been and never will be a fair 
tribunal whose members are appointed 
without consultation with or consent of 
the parties at interest. Experience has 
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shown that railroads have more influence 
in the appointment of the representatives 
of the alleged “public” than the railroad 
employes: 


Deportation of Aliens 

A bill providing for the deportation of 
aliens who have committed certain crimes, 
particularly violation of the anti-narcotic, 
prohibition and white slave acts, passed the 
House but failed in the Senate. The bill 
contained several objectionable features 
among them being one that provided for 
the deportation of an alien no matter how 
long he had been in this country. Another 
provided for the deportation of any alien 
who had concealed an alien liable to de- 
portation whether he knew the latter 
was to be deported or not. 


Immigration 


Representative Aswell introduced a bill 
providing that all countries in the western 
hemisphere should come under the quota 
law. This included Canada. Great oppo- 


sition immediately arose from the labor 
movement of Canada. The real object of 
the bill was to prevent immigration from 


Mexico. Authors of the bill contended 
that if Canada was exempted it would be 
considered an unfriendly act by Mexico and 
other countries. When it was first learned 
that such a bill would be introduced in 
Congress, Minister of Labor James Mur- 
dock of Canada visited the United States 
to learn what effect it would have on 
Canadians crossing to the United States 
to work every day and American workers 
crossing into Canada for the same purpose. 
It has been suggested that the bill should 
contain a clause exempting English speaking 
nations in the western hemisphere. There 
is some doubt, however, whether this 
would be constitutional or in opposition 
to treaties made between the United 
States and other countries in the western 
hemisphere. No action was taken on the 
bill. 

H. J. Res. 296 provided that all persons 
who secured vises or passports before Janu- 
ary 30, 1924, shall be admitted to this 
country outside of the quota provisions. 
This would affect 8,000 intended immigrants. 
While hearings were held no action was 
taken. 


Education and Relief. 


A bill proposing to create a Department 
of Education and Relief provided that it 
should contain the Bureau of Pensions, 
Bureau of Education, St. Elizabeth's Hospi- 
tal, Howard University (colored), Freeman's 
Hospital (colored), (all now in the Depart- 
ment of Interior), Public Health (now in the 
Treasury Department), Federal Board of 
Vocational Edcuation (an independent 
body); Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
United States Veterans Bureau, and the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. 

This bill was opposed by the legislative 
committee because the dominant influences 
in such a department would be military and 
political. ‘The educational functions would 
be completely obscured and made ineffective. 

Objection was also made to placing the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in such a department as that proposed. 
It is supervised now by the Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. As 
this board supervises the rehabilitation of 
persons injured in industry, commerce 
and agriculture, it should come under 
those departments if it is to function ef- 
fectively. Rehabilitated persons can find 
employment in those industries only. 


Porto Rico 


Bitter opposition from representatives 
of the unionist and republican parties of 
Porto Rico and Secretary of War Weeks 
caused the defeat of a bill introduced in 
Congress providing for an investigation of 
the alleged frauds committed in the election 
held on that island in November. So 
flagrant were the violations of the law 
during that election, it is charged, that the 
people demanded Congress make an investi- 
gation and correct the abuses suffered by 
them. Secretary Weeks, however, vetoed 
sending a commission to Porto Rico and 
Congress obeyed. 


Vise Fees 


H. R. 11957, authorizing the President 
to reduce vise fees or abolish them alto- 
gether in the case of any class of aliens 
desiring to visit the United States who 
were not immigrants but who were citizens 
or subjects of countries which grant similar 
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privileges to citizens of the United States, be- 
camealaw. This legislation was urged by the 
El Paso convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Reclassification 


This necessary legislation was maneuvered 
into a hopeless muddle by Senator Smoot 
and others. The bill provided for taking 
reclassification out of the hands of the 
“Bureau of Efficiency” and placing it under 
the Civil Service Commission. The “Bureau 
of Efficiency” had been condemned by the 
American Federation of Labor and by the 
federal employes’ organizations. But for 
some reason Senator Smoot put every 
obstacle in the way of the bill. This resulted 
in its defeat. © 


Sunday Blue Law 


S. 3218 provides for the prohibition’ of all 
work in the District of Columbia except for 
household and hotel service and charities 
on Sunday. It further provided that no hall 
could be rented for commercial purposes. 
This would prevent the holding of union 
meetings on Sunday. This bill was opposed 
as being inimical to the best interest of the 
people of Washington. 


Protection for Longshoremen 


Senator Pepper introduced a bill (S. 
4282) relating to the liability of marine 
employers. The object of the bill was 
to secure to longshoremen damages when 
injured or relief for their heirs in event of 
death by accident or disease caused by 
employment within the United States upon 
the navigable waters thereof or upon a 
dry dock or marine railway. For many 
years the longshoremen have endeavored 
to secure such legislation. Laws that had 
been passed were declared unconstitutional. 
Senator Pepper, however, believes that 
his bill is constitutional and will give 
the remedy necessary to the longshoremen. 
It was introduced too late for action upon 
it. It will be reintroduced in the next 


Congress. 


Farmers’ Relief 


H. R. 12348 to create a federal cooperative 
marketing board to provide for the regis- 
tration of cooperative marketing clearing 


houses and terminal marketing organi- 
zations, .passed the House but failed in 
the Senate. The farmers opposed the 
bill on the ground that it did not give them 
the right to do anything more than what 
they had a right: to do now, and at the 
same time placed the cooperative marketing 
associations under federal control. 


Centralizing Judicial Power 


Another attempt was made to pass a 
bill “for the better protection of aliens 
and for the enforcement of their treaty 
rights.” If the bill had become a law 
the attorney general of the United States 
could go into any federal court, and secure 
injunctions in controversies in which aliens 
are involved and which under the con- 
stitution come under the jurisdiction of 
state courts. It would make the federal 
government a strike breaking agency. This 
was the bill, word for word, which Senator 
Kellogg presented in the 67th Congress 
and which resulted in his defeat. The object 
of the proposed law was to bring the federal 
government into all labor controversies 
where one or more aliens may be affected 
and give it the power of either punishing 
or protecting aliens according to whether 
they have refused to work for lower wages 
or under undesirable conditions or are 
willing to accept employment under such 
conditions. Another reason back of the 
attempt to enact such a law is that the 
reactionaries of our country believe that 
state courts are more apt to deal justly 
with persons prosecuted than the federal 
courts. The bill is known as H. R. 7081 
and was presented by Representative Moores 
of Indiana who afterward was defeated for 
renomination. Protests were made to the 
committee on foreign affairs of the house 
by your legislative committee and no 
report was ever made upon it. 


Compulsory Education 


Congress enacted a law (Public No. 361) 
providing for compulsory school attendance 
for the District of Columbia. It provides 
that every child between the ages of 7 and 
16 years shall be regularly instructed in 
the public schools or in private or parochial 
schools or instructed privately during the 
period of each year during which the 
public schools of the District of Columbia 
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are in session. Any child between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years who has completed 
satisfactorily the eighth grade course of 
study or a course of study deemed by the 
Board of Education equivalent thereto, 
may be excused by the superintendent of 
schools from further attendance providing 
he is actually, lawfully and regularly 
employed. 

After the law was passed an attempt 
was made by the school officials to provide 
night schools for children who worked 
in the daytime but who had not passed the 
eighth grade. A _ representative of the 
American Federation of Labor appeared 
at a meeting where the subject was con- 
sidered and entered strong objections to 
the proposed night school. The reason 
given was that it would be dangerous to 
the health of children thus forced to work 
during the day and attend school at night. 
It was then decided that all children under 
16 who had not passed the eighth grade and 
were at work should be compelled to go to 
school and the plan for night schools was 
withdrawn. 


Department of Education 


The Sterling-Reed bill providing for a 
Department of Education failed of passage. 
The opposition came from various sources. 
Probably the most effective opposition 
came from those ‘who object to further 
federal aid to the several states for any 
proposition. 
mously and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, it was $144,264,373.° Various 
organizations that have supported the 
bill are considering the introduction in 


the next session of a bill providing for’ 


simply the creation of a Department of 
Education and the outlining of its functions. 
Federal aid for the states will not be asked. 


Blanket Amendment 


The National Women’s Party which 
has declared in favor of the amendment 
to the constitution to give “equal rights to 
women” failed of even being reported out 
of committee. Several hearings were held 
by the Senate Committee on Judiciary but 
from the attitude of the members it was 
plain to be seen that there was no sentiment 
in favor of such legislation. Representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor 
appeared as did representatives of a number 


This aid has increased enor- _ 
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of women’s organizations in opposition 
It was pointed out that should such an 
amendment to the constitution be adopted 
it would make null and void all legislation 
by the federal Congress or state legislatures 
for the protection of women employed 
in industry. 


Conscription 


Conscription legislation failed of passage. 
Even those who favored conscription can 
not find a plan that even they themselves 
will support in its entirety. Army officers 
are advocating the conscription of labor in 
industry, the workers to be given army 
pay and army rations. It is expected 
that the same bills will be reintroduced in 
the 69th Congress. 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


A bill designating February 12, the 
anniversary of the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, as Lincoln day, passed the Senate 
but was defeated in the’House. A new 
bill was immediately introduced by Repre- 
sentative Kindred of NewyYork. No action 
was taken. 


Tax Exempt Securities 


H. J. Res. 315, by Representative Green 
of Iowa, proposed an amendment to the 
constitution giving Congress the power to 
lay and collect taxes from incomes derived 
from now tax free securities after the 
ratification of the proposed amendment. 
The states also would be given power to 
tax securities now tax free. It was reported 
favorably January 11, 1924, but failed of 
passage. 


Muscle Shoals 


One of the most desperate fights for 
legislation inimical to the people was that 
conducted against Senator Norris’s bill 
providing that the government should own 
and operate Muscle Shoals. Senator Under- 
wood introduced a bill providing for setting 
Muscle Shoals apart for the national defense 
in time of war and authorizing the President 
to lease the property to private corporations. 
The Senate passed this bill with a number 
of amendments. The House had previously 
approved of leasing Muscle Shoals to 
Henry Ford. The House rejected the 
Underwood bill but the conference com- 
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mittee to which the two bills were referred 
reported the Underwood bill with some 
amendments favorably. But it failed of 
passage.- The opposition to the Norris bill 
was conducted by the power trusts and it 
was freely charged that it was behind the 
Underwood bill. Undoubtedly the question 
will come up again in the next Congress. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The workmen’s compensation bill for 
the District of Columbia failed of passage. 
The opposition came from the private in- 
surance companies. They objected to the 
compensation fund being controlled by the 
government. When it is understood that 
40 per cent of the money paid to insurance 
companies by employers to protect them 
under the workmen’s compensation laws 
is profit to the insurance companies it can 
readily be seen why the latter were so 
anxious to defeat the Fitzgerald bill. 
Another obstacle was the continued illness 
of Representative Fitzgerald, chairman 
of the subcommittee that was handling 
the measure. After Representative Fitz- 
gerald had presented his bill (H. R. 487) 
Representative Underhill introduced a com- 
pensation bill which would permit the 
insurance companies to underwrite the 
risks, reap an enormous profit and pay 
what they could be made to pay. The 
Fitzgerald bill will be reintroduced in the 
sixty-ninth Congress and another effort 
made to have this meritorous legislation 
enacted. 


Steel Baggage and Express Cars 


During the first session of the sixty-eighth 
Congress a bill passed the Senate prohibiting 
railroads to use wooden express or baggage 
cars. In the House, however, the bill did 
not see the light as.Chairman Winslow 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce refused to even hold a hearing. 
The opposition, it was said came from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Revision of Copyrights 
Hearings were held on H. R. 11258 pro- 
viding for the United States to join the 
World Copyright Union but it failed of 
approval by the committees on patents of 
both houses. Vice-President Matthew Woll 
appeared before the Joint Committee on 
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Patents of the Senate and House and 
opposed certain features. If the bill had 
become a law it would have resulted in 
the printing of American books for foreign 
distribution in foreign countries where 
they could be printed cheaper and books by 
foreign authors would come into this 
country duty free. It would be disastrous 
for the printing trades, which fought for 
many years to secure the present law. 


Lame Ducks 


Proposed amendments to the constitution 
were presented by Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska (S. J. Res. 22) and by Representa- 
tive White of Kansas (H. J. Res. 93) to 
eliminate the “lame duck” congresses by 
providing that newly elected members shall 
take their seats early in January following 
their election in November. The joint 
resolution passed the Senate by the neces- 
sary two-thirds’ vote. The House bill was 
reported favorably but failed of passage 
although reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Elections. This amendment if 
ratified would bring about a revolution in 
Congress where under the present laws 
defeated members can take part in legis- 
lation from the first Monday in December 
until the 4th of March following. 

Such “lame ducks” are used by the 
administration or special interests to vote 
for legislation that if they had not been 
defeated they undoubtedly would have 
voted against. Labor supported this pro- 
posed amendment. 


Maritime Disputes 

Congress enacted a law known as Public 
No. 401 to make valid and enforcible written 
provisions or agreements for arbitration 
of disputes arising out of contracts, maritime 
transactions or commerce among the states 
or territories or with foreign nations. 
When the bill was first introduced in 
Congress it included arbitration of disputes 
with seamen and other labor employed in 
the maritime service. After strenuous op- 
position by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and President Andrew 
Furuseth of the International Seamen’s 
Union an amendment was made providing 
that ‘“‘nothing herein contained shall apply 
to contracts of employment of seamen, 
railroad employes or any other class of 
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to prohibit injunctions in labor disputes 
except under certain contingencies. No 

' action was taken. The Supreme Court 
World Court decision declaring that jury trials should 

The Senate before adjournment of the be held in cases of contempt of court as 
special session voted to consider all resolu- provided in Section 20 of the Clayton Act 
tions providing that the United Statesshould went a long way towards fulfilling the 

rticipate in the World Court, December purpose of the bills so far as they affect 
17, 1925. This will bring the question jury trials in contempt cases growing out 
clearly before the Senate and definite action of labor disputes. 






workers engaged in foreign or interstate 
commerce.”’ 











taken. It is apparent that sentiment is in W. C. Roerts, 
favor of participating in the Permanent E. F. McGrapy 
Court of International Tustice. -<. , 
EpGAR WALLACE, 

Contempt of Cour: Legislative Representatives, 





American Federation of Labor. 





Several bills were introduced in Congress 











Educational work may consist in contributing to the machinery of education or to 
the forces that evolve truths upon which social policies are based. I have contributed to 
both fields but more especially to the second. Whoever contributes to clarifying thought 
makes a fundamental contribution to educational forces. The whole program of the 
labor movement is in the last analysis an effort to bring about understanding of the human 
element in production and the service of wage earners to society and civilization. We 
have with varying degrees of success helped to educate production managers, technicians, 
legislators, judges, general public opinion, and wage earners themselves. The principles 
that we have been slowly hammering out in the world of work are finding their way into 
books, textbooks, magazines, newspapers, and have been slowly incorporated in general 
thinking. 

Part of my educational work was in the field of labor publicity. I do not believe 
anyone has made more public addresses than I, nor many who have done more sustained 
editorial work. The struggle of the labor press has been just as replete with sacrifices 
and tragedies as has that of the labor movement. 

In those years and even now, it has been difficult to get Labor’s side of the labor 
problem before the people. Newspapers, men of affairs, and students, usually obtain 
their “‘facts’”’ from employers or some “authority” not a wage earner. It is true and a 
tribute to growing intelligence, that many seeking data for discussions, debates, or articles 
make application to the offices of the American Federation of Labor and to other labor 
organizations. ‘That practice is still far from universal and writers are far from ascer- 
taining the wage-workers’ side of the problem, together with their struggles and aspirations. 
Even now it is still only too true that the mass of information obtained upon the labor 
question is from those whose interests and policies are divergent from those of labor. 

For this, as well as for many other reasons, I have said that if the income of the 
American Federation of Labor were ten times what it is or may be at its highest peak, 
I would spend every dollar of it in publishing, printing, and education, and for the men 
and women of labor to carry the gospel of the fundamental justice of the labor cause and 
the progressive, constructive struggle of the organized workers for a better life for all- 
—From Seventy Years of Life and Labor: An Autohwgraphy by Samuel Gompers. 










































WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions with 
2,300 members. Three deaths occurred during 
the month with a total expenditure of $3,000. 
State of employmént is fair and not improving. 


International Metal Engravers Union 


B. H. Alstad—We have 6 local unions with 
140 members. Conditions of empleyment are fair 
with a slight improvement. 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America 


M. Zaritsky—We have 40 local unions with a 
total membership of 13,650 members. One union 
was lost during the month, but 5,070 new members 
added. For sick benefit $1,030 was expended. 
A single shop strike in New York City lasted 4 
weeks but won out. The object was to unionize 
the shop. Three per cent of workers’ weekly wages 
to be paid by employers in Boston, Mass., toward 
unemployment fund. 


National Federation of Federal Employes 


James P. McKeon.—This union has 304 locals 
with 21,747 members. During the month 378 
members were lost. There has been some slight 
increase in wages and the state of employment 
is good. An improvement of the Retirement Law 
is in contemplation. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 71 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. One union 
with 21 members dissolved during the month. 
The state of employment is fair and improving. 
An organization campaign is being carried on in 
Oakland and Long Beach, California, and also in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


International Molders Union of North America 


Victor Kleiber—We have 410 local unions 
with a total membership of 28,254. Two locals were 
dissolved during the month with a loss of 1,076 
members. Fifty-two deaths were reported with 
an expenditure of $9,425 therefor. The state of 
employment in this union is bad. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America 


Edwin Gentzler—We have 11 local unions and 
a total membership of 860. Two members were 
lost during the month. Two deaths caused an 
expenditure of $600 for benefit. State of employ- 
ment is very good in manufacturing branch but 


bad in print cutting branch. Members are working 
under a three-year agreement embodying no 
change in wages or conditions during life of the 
agreements. We are now laboring to establish 
the full use of our union label by all the union 
manufacturers and to extend the list of union 
manufacturers by making additions from the 
non-union crowd. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder.—We have 250 local unions with a 
total membership of 9,000. One union was lost 
during the month. There has been an expenditure 
of — to cover 8 deaths. State of employment is 
good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Mobile-—Charles H. Franck: 

About 100 workers have been employed in the 
ship yards. The building trades and the M. & O. 
railroad shops have laid off workers. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to increase the demand 
for union label goods. The engineers and iron 
workers are in the process of organization. 


ARKANSAS 


Russellville —H. J. Davidson: 

Conditions remain practically the same here 
A large building program is under way and one 
new church costing $40,000, six new two-story 
store buildings are being built. Preparations are 
being made for a new 75-room hotel. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell_—Phil J. Donahue: 
Conditions remain the same here. There are 
no local unions in this city at present. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—C. A. Kelley: 

On account of weather conditions workers have 
been laid off in the timber industry. An active 
label league agitates constantly for union label 
goods. ; 

San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 

The motion picture operators won a_ special 
prize at local advertising pageant for exhibit in 
competition with all business houses. They re- 
ceived page of publicity by so doing. A label 
committee is regularly calling on all local unions in 
behalf of the union label. Merchants are also 
checked up on for their reaction. 
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THE babies of today—are the men and women 
of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 





Nestle’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 











estlé’s Milk Food 

















COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Locomotive engineers and firemen have improved 
conditions on a number of roads entering Denver 
and have increased their wages 5 per cent. About 
150 workers have been laid off from the Moffat 
railroad and the Denver and Rio Grande. No 
additional workers have been employed in any 
of our industrial plants. With the coming of 
warm weather we expect a large number of men 
to be employed in the building industry. Denver 
and Colorado have a very extensive building 
program on and all building trades operate under 
a union agreement. Several organizations are 
asking for an increase of $1 per day. The “Colo- 
rado Labor Adovcate’”’ owned by organized labor 
in its entirety has declared a dividend of 6 per cent. 
The Trades Union Promotional League is holding 
mass meetings in the interest of the union label 
house card and button. The demand for the 
union label has greatly increased as a result of 
this work. The league is conducting a campaign 
against the Big Yank Shirt. The Central Body at 
Fort Collins has reorganized and a typographical 
union has been organized at Fort Collins. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

All textile workers received a cut in wages from 
10 to 15 per cent. Building trades are very dull 
just now but look forward to opening up very soon. 
The textile mills are running on short time and the 


cigar trade is very poor. Moulders report slack 
time in foundries. Business conditions in Norwich 
are as a whole very poor at the present time. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

The selling of real estate and cigarmaking are 
the chief trades here. During the month a local 
of hod carriers and building trades laborers has 
been formed and three locals of lathers in this 
district. 


ILLINOIS 


Cairo.—G. S. Taylor: 

The Illinois Lumber Company, The Chicago 
Milling Company and Big Four Railroad Company 
have laid off numbers of workers. The Peterson 
Box Company and the Cairo Gin and Oil Mill have 
closed down. The erection of two new high school 
buildings provide additional work for the building 
trade 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

From 300 to 400 miners have been laid off from 
the coal mines. Two plants have closed down. 
The writer has organized the painters and paper 
hangers. 

Chicago.—William Hannon: 

A number of the railroads have hired additional 
workers. From 5 to 15 per cent of their force 
has been added. Some of these railroads have 
union agreements. The coke workers in the 
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owe the progress of our 
Nation. Labor has raised 
us from the stone axe 
period to the time of mod- 
ern methods. Labor, both 
mental and physical, has 
been translated into great 
achievements from which 
we of today enjoy many 
benefits. Among the fore- 
most of these is Life In- 
surance. A man may thus 
invest a part of the returns 
from his labor for the 
protection of his family 
and for the education of 
his children, that they 
may take their proper 
place in the line of pro- 
gress and in_ national 
prosperity. 
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plants owned by the People’s Gas Company and 
the U. S. Steel are being organized. 

Gilles pie.—William Willard: 

The mines are working very good here. There 
are 450 men in each mine. There is a great deal 
of hard road work to be done. Mining and farming 
are the chief industries. The miners are all or. 
ganized. The trades council has reorganized in 
this city and they hope to do some good work 
soon. All labor unions urge their members to 
patronize union label goods. 

Greenville. —C. E. Riley: 

The coming season looks very bright for the 
panne trades. There are no “company” unions 

ere. 

Litchfield.—Henry D. Felix: 

Conditions are the same here. All the stores 
are handling union label goods now. Before it 
was impossible to purchase label goods as they 
were not carried by the stores. 

Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

Between 80 and 100 employes have been laid 
off from the Mobile and Ohio railroad shops. ‘The 
Brown Shoe Company has reduced the wazes of its 
employes. A committee has been appointed to 
increase the sale of union label goods. 

Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

The meat cutters union was granted a slight 
increase in wage scale and shorter hours. About 
2,700 mine workers have been laid off, and several 
coal mines are closed down. Many new buildings 
are being erected. The building trades are looking 
forward to a big summer’s work as many large 
buildings are being contemplated. The various 
business agents have gotten together and are 
working in cooperation on all jobs and meeting 
with great success. Several of the building trades 
are asking for a small increase in their wage scale 
beginning with May Ist. The general assembly 
is in session and 12 labor bills have been intro- 
duced. A strong legislative committee is present 
at each session of the legislature to watch their 
interests. Closing down of a number of coal 
mines in Springfield has had a very disastrous 
effect on business, but the miners are seeking work 
in other lines and business conditions are improving 
every day. We are fortunate in having a real 
live union label league and have created con- 
siderable interest for the union label by giving 
free entertainments at which time prizes are given 
every one attending. Only union made articles 
are used as prizes. The garment workers have 
organized during the past month. 

West Frankfort—F. J. Rauback: 

The Chauffeurs Local Union, No. 549 renewed its 
agreement as did the Electrical Workers, No. 702 
Both agreements took .effect February Ist with 
the same conditions and wages. A few workers 
have been laid off in every industry. Coal mining 
and railroading are the chief industries. The 
C. & E. I. railroad have a “company” union. 
One year ago 4,100 miners were employed in this 
city in 8 mines. During the past year two mines 
have been closed down and 4,600 miners are now 
employed in the 6 mines now operating. 

Westville—John Shaffer: 

The Yankee Branch Coal Company has laid 
off 80 men. No additional workers have been 
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At your service 


The courteous girl at the switch- 
board speaks the first word in more 
than two million conversations an 
hour. Presiding day and night at the 
busy intersections of speech, she is 
always at the call of the nation’s 
homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time 
out of hearing of the subscribers, little 
is known of the switchboard girl—of 
her training and supervision under 
careful teachers, and of her swift and 
skilful work. Likewise, little is known 
of the engineering problems necessary 
to bring the terminals of fifteen million 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


telephones within the reach of a girl’s 
arm, or of the ceaseless work of main- 
tenance which in fair weather and 
storm keeps the mechanism fit and the 
wires open. 

America’s millions of people must 
have at their command means of di- 
rect and instant communication, and 
the Bell System must ever be in tune 
with the demands of national service. 

These are the components of Amer- 
ica’s system of telephony: The best of 
engineering, of manufacture, of facil- 
ities—and a personnel trained and 
eager to serve. 
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hired in any branch of industry. The miners 
have union agreements. A committee from the 
central body has been appointed to call on mer- 
chants and ask them to carry union label goods 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—Lester L. Reed: 

The foremen in the mechanical departments of 
the New York Central shops now receive the 
war time scale. About 750 were recently laid 
off in these shops. The Union Label Committee 
is doing good work through its agitation for union 
made goods. All locals are increasing their member- 
ship. 

Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

The bricklayers received a 25-cent increase over 
their 1924 scale, making their present scale $1.50 per 
hour for an 8-hour day. The New York Central shops 
have shut down for one week affecting 900 workers. 
All plants are running part time. Many factories 
here have a “welfare society.” The New York 
Central carried on an extensive stock selling cam- 
paign. About 90 per cent or better of the employes 
bought and then came the week shut down. Dis- 
tribution of union label literature does much to 
increase the demand for label goods. The Indiana 
State Legislature defeated the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

There are no factories here employing union 
men with the exception of the foundries and they 
are threatened with a cut. All plants are running 
short-handed with about 25 per cent of the force 
laid off. The Haynes Automobile Company 
has closed down. A lockout against the polishers 
is still being held at the Automotive Accessories 
Company. 

Peru.—J. C. Williams: 

All railroads have been laying off workers and 
about 200 are affected. The C. & O. railroad has 
union agreements. ‘The regular shop crafts of the 
Wabash and Nickle Plate railroads~were locked 
out from July, 1922, to February, 1925. All 
organizations are demanding the union label when 
making purchases. 

South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

The Studebaker Company has rehired workers 
formerly laid off to help out during inventory. 
The office staff of the Indiana and Michigan Electric 
Company has a company union. The Lamb Shirt 
Company has been organized by the garment 
workers through their international office. Work 
is picking up in the building trades. The building 
trades council are making a drive to get all crafts 
on a solid footing. The Central Labor Union 
has label committee which visits all local unions 
agitating for the union label. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The building trades have all negotiated 1925 
wage scales and agreements that provide, as usual, 
for closed shop conditions; 1924 scales readopted 
that are considered adequate. A big building 
year is in prospect, due to these negotiations. 
A few workers have been laid off from the packing 
plant for a few weeks. The Rock Island shops 
have a “company union.”’” Label committees here 
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Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
is a sound business policy. That's why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 


“We Give 24 Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 














are active. 
progress in promoting the union label. 
crafts in this city organized. 


Des Moines —W. B. Hammill: 

Conditions are very bad here but about the 
same as during the past month. No plants have 
entirely closed down but some are working part 
time. In the building trades some new dwellings 
are being constructed. The packers and miners 
have union agreements. The Des Moines Union 
Promotional League is agitating for the increased 
demand of union label goods. Prospects for 
organizing new locals look good for the future. 


Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

The Brunswick Balke phonograph shop and all 
railroad shops have laid off workers to the extent 
of 100 in each shop. Constant agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 


Mason City.—W. L. Woodward: 

About 500 workers have been laid off from the 
brick plants; cement plants, sugar beet factories 
and tile plant. Five brick yards, two cement 
plants and one sugar beet factory have closed 
down. Some business blocks and dwellings are 
under construction. Every railroad here, five in all, 
have organized “company” unions and each has a 
woman’s auxiliary. The writer is at the present 
time, trying to organize auto mechanics. The 
Woman’s Bureau is agitating for the increased 
demand of union label goods. The letter carriers 
affiliated with the central body this month. 


Delegates report at central body their 
All skilled 


KANSAS - 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The refineries have laid off from 27 to 33 workers. 
One refinery has completely closed down. New 
work is opening up in the building trades. Con- 
ditions are bad here since the railroad strike, but a 
good organizer could do much to the advantage 
of the unions here. A campaign for union label 
goods is being carried on and two men are working 
steadily on the job. 


Salina.—C. L. Arterburn: 


There is very little work of any kind in this 
community. There are approximately five men for 


every job. 
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Another wonderland for Alice 


were worth bothering about, now be- 
came immensely big and proud and 


In search of new adventures Alice 
stepped through the magnifying glass 


important. 


Jew and found herself in the wonderland of 
‘on- telephone making. And why not? These little bits of * 
it a Here at the great telephone factory  thingsare treated with such great respect 
age things were coming to life. Little and care at the telephone factory. 
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things that she never could see before. 
Little distances like one one-thousandth 
part of an inch, that she didn’t know 


Electric telephone is made so well 
and lasts so long. 


‘| western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Asphalt Roofings - Shingles - Waterproof Products 
York, Pennsylvania 














KENTUCKY 


Madisonville —J. V. Poag: 

The railroad has laid off about 30 workers. 
Mining is the chief industry here. The E. M. B. A. 
and the steam shovel workers have “company” 
unions. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—Geo. J. Bowan: 

In most industries a reduction of 10 per cent 
in wages has taken effect, but there has been an 
improvement in the textile industry. The Wal- 
tham Watch Company strike has been terminated 
after’ 5 months, 2,600 employes were striking 
against a reduction in wages. A reduction becomes 
effective but organizations will be recognized. 

Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

All work is very slack here at the present time. 
The Fall River Ship Company has laid off from 
100 to 150 workers. The Boston Gear Company 
has hired about 75 new workers. A new starch 
factory has recently opened up. Constant agitation 
is carried on in behalf of the union label. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

Some plants have closed down here and 200 
miners have been laid off. The Carpenters Local 
Union, No. 1609, gave a benefit dance for the 
miners and the proceeds amounted to $75. A 
constant demand is made for union label goods. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—Gus Lawson: 

Conditions of work seem to be improving slightly, 
although there are still many unemployed. No 
large amount of building going on. One large 
department store failed the latter part of the 
month. The M. E. Smith wholesale dry goods 
manufacturing company closed down. Some build- 
ing construction is being carried on. A pamphlet 
called ‘““The Truth About the Open Shop” is pub- 
lished from time to time by the local typos to 
counteract the publication known as the “Open 
Shop” published here by the Business Men’s 
Association. The Women’s Label League is con- 
tinually agitating for the union label. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

The New York Central railroad shops and many 
factories have laid off workers. About 5,000 have 
been affected in the shops and 2,000 in other 
trades. Printing and building are the chief in- 
dustries in this city. The New York Central 


shops have union agreements. The Chemica} 
Company and several other business men are 
insuring their employes in order to prevent union- 
ism. The label committee have started an active 
campaign to advance all labels and cards. 

Auburn.—William H. Young: 

There are no improvements here of any kind. 
Several establishments have laid off workers. 
Agitation is carried on to increase the demand 
for union label goods. 

Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

The New York Central railroad shops have laid 
off workers numbering about 175. They have 
union agreements. A campaign is under way to 
increase the demand for union label goods, and 
good results are being obtained. 

New Rochelle—Edward P. Cotter: 

On account of bad weather workers in all building 
trades have been laid off. The Jones Speedometer 
plant has closed down. A new school building is 
under construction. Union members are demanding 
the union label. 


Rochester —Michael J. O’Brien: 

Business is generally quiet at the present time 
but there are prospects of improvement in the 
Spring. The clothing industries are very dull. 
The Card and Label League are doing everything 
possible to promote the demand for label goods. 

Syracuse-—N. H. Woodward: 

Several automobile factories have again started 
production after having been idle for a long time. 
Continuous agitation is being carried on to increase 
the demand for union label goods. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—J. C. Hughes: 

Approximately 120 men have been added to the 
building crafts. Building is the only new work 
that has opened up. The local Santa Fe shops 
and the street railway company have “company” 
unions. A rigid sanitary law and a bill licensing 
plumbers are now pending in the state legislature. 
Union workers are calling for union label goods 
when making purchases. 

Albuquerque.—John H. Hanks: 

The Santa Fe shops have laid off workers. The 
building trades are fairly busy and there is plenty 
of building activity. They have union agreements, 
as have parts of the railroad shops and the barbers. 
The writer is agitating before the various unions 
on the union label. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—George W. Cameron: 
A strike of unorganized workers at the Delgado 
cotton mills resulted in an increase to cardroom 
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men, and better conditions to all concerned. The 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad have a “company 
yon.” A $1,500,000 bridge will be built across 
the Cape Fear River at this point, work beginning 
in about 60 days which promises much for the 
organized labor movement here. With the help 
of the Union Labor Record and the writer much is 
done to boost union label goods. Merchants report 
a larger demand for label goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot—H. E. McFall: 

The chief industries here are mining, farming, 
railroading and creameries. The miners have 
union agreements. Union workers are always 
demanding union made goods when making 
purchases. 


OHIO 


Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

The Perry-Fay Company has practically shut 
down. The Central Labor Union has elected a 
new chairman of the Union Label Committee, who 
will put more pep into the campaign for union 
label goods. Label goods not on merchants’ shelves 
are sent for direct from factory. A building trades 
council was formed at the last Central Labor 
Union meeting. This is the most important step 
labor in this community has made for several years. 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

From 25 to 100 workers have been laid off from 
three plants. Two shops are working on two- 
thirds time. ‘The miners’ locals are holding their 
own here and will put on a drive this spring for new 
members. A constant demand is being made for 
union label goods. 


Glouster —D. W. Wallace: 

No improvements whatever in conditions are 
found here. The usual decline in the coal mining 
business is evident. Three mines have closed 
down during the month, laying off 825 miners. 
The miners and railroad employes have union 
agreements. ‘The Hysilvania Coal Company, op- 
perating a brick plant has a “company” union. 
The local label committees are agitating for an 
increased demand for union label goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

There has been a pick up in work at the foundries. 
The building trades are doing fairly well. Union 
label goods are constantly being boosted by union 
members. 

Martins Ferry.—W. S. Morris: 

Wheeling steel corporation mills are running 
open shop. Amalgamated union men have been 
striking against this for three and one-half years 
and the strike is still on. Men who are in the 
mills are treated like all scab shops. Many coal 
miners are laid off. Work in the building trades 
is opening up. Renewed activity in the central 
body is calling for organization and an increase in 
union label demands. A new local of electrical 
workers has been formed with prospects of fifty 
members. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The chief industries here are the tin plate com- 
Pany, potteries and the Pennsylvania railroad. 
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On guard against rust 





UTCH BOY red-lead provides 
a protective coating that keeps 

iron and steel free from rust. 
This pure red-lead forms a tough 
film which the elements cannot 
penetrate. It sticks fast to metal 











and does not chip or scale. It 
brushes out easily and evenly and has une 
usual covering power. 

Dutch Boy red-lead is the natural red- 
lead color and comes in paste form. It 
can be tinted to browns, greens, black and 
other dark colors. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, tt State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 











There is a fair demand being made for union 
label goods. 


Zanesville-—Samuel Mills: 

The American Rolling Mill is working three 
shifts with a full force of men; they have put on 
100 additional men. Tile and brick factories and 
potteries are the chief industries here but they 
are not organized at present. All union men are 
demanding union label goods. Patronage is taken 
away from stores not handling label goods. We 
are trying to organize the garage machinists, 
but have not proved successful as yet. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Wallace Stewart: 

There are few factories here. Oil fields are the 
chief industry here but they are not organized. 
The few union. men who are in this community 
demand the union label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Workers in the building trades have been laid 
off now but when the weather permits the trade 
will open up big. A new city hall costing $300,000 
and a new railroad depot will be built. Union 
members are steadily demanding union label goods. 
The Pennyslvania Railroad Company has a ‘‘com- 
pany” union. 

Lancaster. —J. P. Keenen: 
The cigar workers are working part time; several 
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hundred have been laid off. The Armstrong 
Linoleum Works have hired additional workers. 
The Brotherhood of Electrical Workers have 
again organized. The merchants are being cir- 
cularized with union label agitation matter and 
consequently more label goods are being sold, 
especially cigars. 

Philadelphia —Wm. J. Boyle: 

A public stadium which will seat 300,000 persons 
is being built. The building trades unions are 
fighting the Anderson injunction. Considerable 
efforts are being put forward in the agitation of 
union label goods. A general organizing cam- 
paign under the auspices of the Central Labor 
Union is being carried on and good results are 
being achieved. 

Punxsutawney.—James L. Carmin: 

The Adran coal mine has opened up. Conditions 
remain much the same here. The miners have 
union agreements. 

Wilkes- Barre.—William J. Kromelbein: 

Soft drink bottlers and drivers received a $3 per 
week increase in wages through negotiations. The 
foundries and machine shops are working short time 
and many workers have been laid off, many of which 
have secured work in the coal mines. No plants have 
closed completely down. Nearly all industries 
here are organized. A continuous agitation is 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods and the workers are asked to patronize shops 
displaying the union shop card and button. The 
news writers have been organized 100 per cent in 
a Federal Union, and have presented their employers 
with a proposed contract covering wages, hours 
and conditions. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Valley Falls —Edward H. Monis: 

Men have been laid off in all of the building 
trades. Workers of the Greenalge Mill are striking 
against a 10 per cent cut. Additional workers have 
been hired in the textile industries. On January 
19, 200 unorganized employes of the Pawtucket 
Hosiery Company struck, protesting against a 10 
per cent cut in wages. The majority have formed 
a local union since, called the Knit Goods Workers, 
L. U. 1566 of the United Textile Workers of America. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Marion C. White: 

About 30 per cent of the construction workers 
have been laid off. A new power plant at Parr 
Shoals has opened up. The writer is continually 
agitating for a larger demand for union label 
goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

The building trades are very busy working full 
eight hours at good pay. They are 90 per cent or 
better organized. The railroad shops are hiring 
additional men. Several new buildings are being 
constructed including the Ford automobile and 
S. H. Krees buildings. The Piggly Wiggly manu- 
facturing company has a union agreement. There 
are no “company’’ unions or employes associations 
here. The label is in great demand by members 


of organized labor. The writer has just reorganized 
the Sheet Metal Workers. 

Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

More work is now going on in all trades byt 
there is no change in hours or conditions. Abont 
30 new residents are under construction. Union 
label goods are always in demand. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

Conditions here remain much the same. New 
work on the water front has opened up. A com. 
mittee is at work agitating for union label goods, 

San Antonio.—C. N. Idar: 

The writer has organized a hatters’ union and a 
new carpenters’ union, both composed of Mexican 
members. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

There has been no improvement in wages or 
hours here. Several business buildings and 15 or 
20 residents are being constructed by the building 
trades. The railroad employes have a “company” 
union. Union members always demand union 


label goods. 
VERMONT 


Montpelier —Charles H. Reagan: 

Granite cutting is the chief industry here. Con- 
ditions remain practically the same. The writer 
urges the purchase of label goods at every union 


meeting. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Parkersburg —J. W. Dean: 

Factories making oil well supplies are increasing 
the number of their employes, but there is no 
increase in wages or conditions. A new school 
building is to be erected but is given to an unfair 
contractor. The Journeyman Tailors are locked 
out by the National Woolen Mills. An injunction 
has been issued against picketing. Educational 
work through the central council and local unions 
is being carried on to increase the demand for the 
union label. Electricians and plumbers and steam 
fitters have been organized during the past month. 

Parkersburg. —C. F. Mehl: 

The steel mills, shovel works, porcelain plant 
and oil well supply company are the chief industries 
here. They have no union agreements. The 
National Woolen Mills locked out 185 members of 
Journeymen Tailors Union of America, Local 350. 
An injunction has been issued against this union. 
Plumbers and electricians were organized and 
installed in December and January. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs —Martin J. Sturman: 

There have been no improvements of any kind 
here. Workers have been laid off from the Wyoming 
Coal Company at Blair, Iowa. One mine laid off 
75. The Union Pacific railroad has a “company” 
union of shop men. 


PORTO RICO 


Cabo Rojo.—Luis Crizarry Segarra: j 

There is much work in the sugar producing 
industry, but wages are very low. Additional 
workers have been hired in the tobacco establish 
ments. ‘The carpenters are organized here. 





